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By Asahel Curtis for the Aberdeen C. of C, 








LIGHTING THE WAY 


FOR USERS OF 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


HOOKER HAS HELPED TO “LIGHT THE WAY” FOR 
MANY USERS OF LIQUID CHLORINE. THE EXPERIENCED 
HOOKER ENGINEERING AND RESEARCH STAFF, BY 
ASSISTING WITH TECHNICAL INFORMATION. EQUIP- 
MENT DESIGN AND THE MOST EFFICIENT USE OF 
HOOKER LIQUID CHLORINE, HAS HELPED TO IMPROVE 
THE MANUFACTURING PROCESSES OF MANY PLANTS. 


WITH OVER 30 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN MEETING 
THE NEEDS OF USERS OF CHEMICALS, HOOKER IS 
READY TO HELP YOU IN “LIGHTING THE WAY” TO 
THE MORE EFFICIENT USE OF LIQUID CHLORINE. 


WHAT ARE YOUR REQUIREMENTS? 


Eas | O O K E R ins somone BUILDING 


ELECTROCHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


WESTERN EASTERN 
PLANT—TACOMA, WASH. PLANT—NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICE: TACOMA, WASH. SALES OFFICE: 60 E. 42ND ST., NEW YORK CONTROL LABORATORY 


HOOKER CHEMICALS 


ER MURIATIC me DRAENZENE ORTHODICHL Ser enseNe BENZOATE CF SODA BENZ 
u NZOIC A c c Yi CHLORIDE SULPHUR MONOCHLORIC SULPHUR DICHLORIDE 





Pacitic Pulp & Paper Industry is published once a mouth—except in March, when publication is semi-monthly—at 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. Subscription: U. S. afl 
Canada, $4.00; other countries, $5.00. Entered as second class matter May 20, 1927, at the Postoffice at Seattle, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 











How to improve 
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of your sheet... 








Improve the Finish of Your 























Sheet by Reducing 
Felt Marks 


HE sheet leaves the 
Beloit Suction Couch 
with no change in its fibre 
structure, and proceeds to 
the first press, containing a 
smaller quantity of water. 
The finish of the sheet is 
improved in quality by 
reducing felt marks to the 
minimum. The sheet is dried 
uniformly, and by assuring 
a more even moisture-con- 











tent in the sheet going to the dryers, it helps to eliminate cockling. 
Improving the finish of your sheet is but one of 20 distinct advantages 
available to papermakers using Beloit Suction Press Rolls. 







SEND FOR NEW SUCTION ROLL BOOK NOW 


In order to give you an idea of the many other advantages of this modern 
method of operation, we have prepared a new book, giving complete details 
and the records of performance of many successful users. Send for it now. 









The Beloit Way is the Modern Way 
BELOIT IRON WORKS, BELOIT, WIS., U.S.A. 


She BELOIT 
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When writing to BeLoir Iron Works please mention Pactric Pup & Paper INDUSTRY 
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THE HOME OF ALBANY FELTS 


PULP FELTS 


White new developments in paper 
machines have been advancing at a rapid pace, machine 


builders have not overlooked any opportunity to improve 
pulp equipment. 











Albany has kept in close touch with every new develop- 
ment and constant study has led to the perfection of all sorts 
of felt designs for use on every type of pulp-making machine. 


Special designs for dry machines . . . for Rogers machines 
... for ordinary wet machines . . . for Kamyr machines. 


If you are interested in improved felt-life and water- 
removal on your pulp machines, we suggest that you give us 
the opportunity of demonstrating what we can do for you. 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY 


ALBANY NEW YORK 











When writing ALBANY Fett Co., please mention Paciric PuLp anp Paper INDUSTRY. 
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When you want good, fast dyes for 


COVER PAPER..... 


The following du Pont dyestuffs will produce covers 
in shades possessing very good fastness to light and 
showing the minimum of two-sidedness. 


Du Pont TECHNICAL Service 


CUP-MIXERS 


"ied MIXERS are used in standard- 
izing dyestuffs and in matching 
shades. In standardization, differ- 
ences in strength as small as 2% may 
be detected, and in matching shades 
the formulae used are calculated over 
to amounts of stock used in mill 
beaters. 

Du Pont Technical Service is avail- 
able to you at any time. Write for 
more detailed information. 


QYESTUEES 


RRB. U5. pAT.OFF 


DU PONT QUINOLINE YELLOW P EXTRA CONC. 


Extremely fast to light, brilliant lemon yellow in shade, and non- 
twosided. Excellent for all canary shades. 


DU PONT BRILLIANT PAPER YELLOW CONC. 


Very fast to light, non-twosided, high in tinctorial power. Alone and 
shaded with Du Pont Brilliant Crocein FL Extra Conc. will produce 
all the yellows, buffs and goldenrods. 


DU PONT BRILLIANT CROCEIN FL EXTRA CONC. 


Brilliant in shade. Extremely fast to light, non-foaming and non- 
twosided. Alone or shaded with Du Pont Orange RO will produce 
all the deep scarlet shades. 


DU PONT ALIZARINE SAPHIROLE B 


Very fast to light and non-twosided. Will produce brilliant shades of 
blue. Shaded with Du Pont Quinoline Yellow P Extra Cone. or Du Pont 
Brilliant Paper Yellow Conc. will produce all shades of green. In 
combination with Du Pont Brilliant Paper Yellow Conc. and Du Pont 
Brilliant Crocein FL Extra Conc. will produce all shades of grey, 
tan and brown. 


Put these and other du Pont dyes to work in your mill. Know in 
advance what your dyes will do—use du Pont dyestuffs. They are 
tested and retested in our laboratory, under actual working conditions, 
to save you time and money. A member of our Technical Staff will 
demonstrate the properties of these colors at your request. Write our 
nearest branch office listed below. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 

Dyestuffs Department, Wilmington, Delaware. Sales 

Offices: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, IIl., 

New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. I., 

and San Francisco, Calif. Represented in Canada by 

Canadian Industries Limited, Dyestuffs Division, Canada 
Cement Building, Montreal, Canada. 


Du Pont Dyes for PAPER 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF- 


When writing to E. I. pu Pont De Nemours & Co., INc., please mention Paciric PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY. 
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Satisfactory Service: 


at Your Command 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 


For Your Particular Requirements 





The Undercut Trimmer 


An Automatic Clamping Cutter, conceded the BEST Trimmer for THE 
PAPER MILL, replacing other makes of cutters where accuracy and strength 
are a factor in efficient production with minimum cost of maintenance. 
Equipped with motor or pulley drive, and safety starting device as desired. 


ae eel FIG, 592 


WINCHESTER MFG. CO. 


THE SMITH @ 


Dept. MFP, SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN. 





- PAPER BAG MAKING MACHINERY — 





When writing to SmitH & WINCHESTER Mrc. Co. please mention Pacitric PuLP aND PAPER INDUSTRY 
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A cross section of a Ken- 
wood Felt showing the 
deep cushioned surface 
and, as a background, 
a straight view of Ken- 


Surface, when you speak of Felts, includes as its most 
important dimension—depth. Kenwood Tanned Felts 
are notable in performance and much of their satisfac- 
tion is due to a surface that leaves no imprint on the 
sheet throughout miles and miles of high production 
service. It's the live, resilient wool—the meticulous 
exactness of the yarn—the scientifically correct design. 
It is all of these, plus a thorough knowledge of paper 
mill practice that make the use of Kenwood Tanned 
Felts the soundest of economy in the production 
of Fine Papers, Newsprint, Wrapping or Board. 


KENWOOD i-/FELTS 


Fe C HUYCK & SONS 
KENWOOD MILLS, ALBANY, N. Y. 
KENWOOD MILLS LTD., ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Are you prepared for 1932 production ? 


A new year — 
a new era in the paper industry is at hand. 


Success will come to the modernized plant. 





Rice Barton Fourdriniers, Suction Rolls and Spiral Gear Drives are 


typical of the outstanding advances made by this organization. 


Surveys and studies promptly and cheerfully furnished. 


RICE, BARTON & FALES 


| INCORPORATED 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
Paper Making Machinery Since 1837 


When writing Rice, Barton & Fass, Inc., please mention Paciric Pup & Paper INDUSTRY 
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Complete 


Your Picture - 


/ 


What do you know about the vast Western industries which 
manufacture products, other than pulp and paper, from our 


forest raw materials? 


Complete your picture now. 


Tear out this advertisement 


and mail it to us with your name and address. You will 
receive a sample copy of the only Western woodworking 
journal, together with a subscription offer. 


Western Wood Worker & 
Furniture Manufacturer 


71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 





THE BACKGROUND OF 
PULP AND PAPER 


Every pulp and paper mill man who looks beyond the 
chipper and pulpwood pile, finds a most important field 
of vision. Forests, lumber, these form the background of 


pulp and paper. 


Keeping apace of developments in the lumbering field, 


as directly affecting your 


business, is well worth while. 


This can best be done by reading the leading lumber 
journal, West Coast Lumberman, each month. Sub- 
scription, $3.50 per year, including the Annual Review. 


Foreign, $4.00. 


WEST COAST LUMBERMAN 


71 Columbia St. 


Seattle, Wash. 





When writing to advertisers please mention Paciric PuLP anD Paper INDUSTRY 
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47,000 JOBS— 


The paper industry’s chief export 


HE paper industry of the United States is one of 

the nation’s chief exporting industries. It exports 

annually something like 250,000,000 good solid 
dollars worth 100 cents each and, in addition, full-time, 
year ’round jobs for 47,000 American citizens willing 
and anxious to work. 


Our world’s largest gold reserve reposing in the bank 
vaults of the nation tells us that we can more or less 
snap our fingers at an annual export of a quarter of a 
billion dollars, BUT, 47,000 full-time jobs! There’s an 
item, particularly in these times when countless agen- 
cies are scratching their heads for ways and means of 
re-establishing the severed connections between men 
and payrolls. 


Let us inquire into this. It may be that the prestige 
which the industry holds as an exporter is only a shell 
without the oyster. 


In terms of round averages prevailing in the two 
years immediately preceding the great headache the 
paper industry of the United States shopped around 
in foreign markets and bought 1,500,000 cords of pulp- 
wood, 1,800,000 tons of wood pulp, and 2,400,000 tons 
of paper. The figures are in terms of annual purchases. 
For these commodities the United States sent over its 
boundaries $15,000,000 for the wood item, $85,000,000 
for the pulp item, and $150,000,000 for the paper item. 
In all, that’s $250,000,000. 


There is nothing new about these figures. They have 
been growing upon us for 20 years, but the growth has 
been reasonably steady. The condition has come upon 
us as fat comes upon a man. He realizes he is getting 
a little heavy, but he disregards the condition—until 
some day he steps on the scales and the doctor sud- 
denly brings his degeneration into sharp relief. 


Those 47,000 jobs! Aren’t they rather intangible? 


Not at all. Take the item of 1,500,000 cords of 
wood. The trees must be severed at the stump, barked, 
cut to length and otherwise processed before they are 
acceptable as pulpwood at the mill. It takes a lot of 
labor to dress up 1,500,000 cords of wood during the 
year; enough labor, in fact, to keep 5,000 men busy 
for the twelve months doing nothing else. The 5,000 
men who are now cutting this item of wood are not 
Americans, receiving American dollars in pay and re- 
circulating those dollars in American channels of trade. 


Take the item of 1,800,000 tons of woodpulp. It 
requires 3,300,000 cords of pulpwood to fill the order. 
Once more morkmen other than Americans go out into 
the timber with axe and saw, and it will take 11,000 


men the entire year to cut enough wood ‘to fill the 
pulp order. 


In this case the wood is not to be exported in the 


The value of an industry to a nation is 
the ability of that industry to provide 
employment for the citizens of the na- 
tion. When imports are encouraged that 
deprive workmen the opportunity of fab- 
ricating domestic resources into needed 
commodities then the industry permit- 
ting such imports is not fulfilling its 
place in national economy. 


raw. The foreign manufacturers have decided in this 
instance that they might just as well get some manu- 
facturing profit out of the deal. They can send pulp 
into the United States market with no handicap of 
tariff, so why not? So, after 11,000 men have worked 
all year to cut wood for the foreign pulp mills, another 
crew of 6,000 men get busy and convert that stack of 
3,300,000 cords of wood into 1,800,000 tons of pulp of 
different grades. 


Let’s see, now. So far we have established jobs for 
22,000 men—jobs that will give them 300 days of 
employment in the year. And the calculations are only 


half finished. 


Take the item of 2,400,000 tons of paper. This re- 
quires more wood. It will take something like 2,700,- 
000 cords to fill this order. This will take more men, 
some 9,000 of them, and the job will take a full twelve 
months to do. 


However, this new crew of 9,000 men will not be 
enough. The wood must be converted to pulp. So, if 
the order is to be filled, another 8,000 men must be 
put on the payroll for the full year. This second crew 
merely performs the intermediary service of converting 
the pulpwood into something that can be put over the 
paper machines. They will not have any time to take 
care of the actual paper making. That last manufac- 
turing step will require another 8,000 men. 


The big order from the United States, for all three 
items, pulpwood, woodpulp, and paper has now been 
filled. Checking back over all the crews of men neces- 
sary we find that it has taken 47,000 men, working the 
full year, to perform the necessary direct labor, 47,000 
foreign workmen taking the jobs of 47,000 American 
workmen. 


To meet this foreign payroll the paper industry 
sanctions the export of $250,000,000 annually. In dis- 
tributing this sum to the 47,000 foreign workmen the 
per capita ratio works out to the tune of $5,300. Ob- 
viously, in terms of average wages, and particularly 
lower foreign wage scales, this ratio is too high, much 
too high. 


The ratio engenders suspicion as to the correctness 
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of the whole argument. Two explanations are open. 
First, the number of workmen employed by the paper 
industry in foreign lands may be grossly underestimat- 
ed in this discussion. It is not presumed that the 
figures given, totaling 47,000 jobs, are absolutely cor- 
rect. They are but averages. It is believed that they 
are sufficiently correct as indices. Only direct jobs 
are concerned. 


The second explanation lies in an estimate of the 
other somewhat indirect services that must be employed. 
These, too, are services performed by foreign workmen, 
all of whom draw their pay out of that quarter billion 
gold dollar pool that annually flows across the United 
States borders. 


What are these auxiliary services? To begin with, 
there are axes and saws needed in the woods. Some- 
one must make these tools, and get paid for the work. 
Inquiry has not been made, but it is much doubted if 
these axes and saws are made from American steel, 
originating with American ore. The 25,000 men needed 
to cut the total requirements of pulpwood do not deliver 
that wood. Transportation is necessary to get the wood 
to the mill and this requires railroad cars, boats, horses, 


engines, services of many kinds, all of which must be 
paid for. 


The 14,000 men making pulp in the mills cannot do 
the job with their bare hands. They must have electric 
power, motors, pulpstones, buildings, digesters, control 
instruments, screens, chemicals, steam, wires, felts, and 
a host of items. Somebody has to manufacture or 
produce these requirements, and they must be paid for. 
Some portion of these necessaries may originate in the 
United States, requiring the employment of American 
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workmen, but it’s quite safe to say that the proportion 
is small. In any event, were the United States to pro- 
duce the pulpwood, pulp, and paper now imported, that 
benefit would still accrue to American workmen. 


The 8,000 men making paper in foreign mills to ship 
into the United States market must also have some 
tools to work with. They must have paper machines, 
steam, electric power, motors, pumps, instruments, pipe, 
wire, glue, office desks, time clocks, and many other 
things. All of which someone has to manufacture or 
produce, and get paid for. 


Then there’s the item of transportation. Whether 
pulpwood, pulp, or finished paper, all commodities have 
to be moved from camp or mill to mill or consumer on 
the other end. Did you ever stop to figure the num- 
ber of railroad cars, vessels, barges, and trucks that 
are required to move 1,500,000 cords of wood, 1,800,- 
000 tons of pulp, and 2,400,000 tons of paper? Did 
you ever stop to figure how many men this transporta- 
tion job would employ as railroad engineers, switch- 
men, freight agents, car repairmen, section hands, tele- 
graph operators, tugboat captains, deckhands, steve- 
dores, marine engineers, and cooks? 


These auxiliary services of transportation and of 
supplying equipment and materials to the camps and 
mills provide jobs by the thousand. They are services 
that are closely allied to the primary jobs of cutting 
the wood, manufacturing the wood into pulp, and 
making the pulp and paper. 

However, the money used to pay the 47,000 primary 
workmen, and the thousands of secondary workmen, 
does not end its circulation here and then head again 
for American bank vaults. It continues to flow in a 








Job and Capital Exports of the United States Paper Industry 


(Annual averages based on 1928-1929) 








Commodity 


Imported— Quantity 


Pulpwood Required 
(Cutting denied 
American forests) 


Value 
(Export of 
capital) 


Employment Necessary 
(Jobs Exported) 
(Full year basis) 





Pulpwood _ 1,500,000 


Cords 


1,500,000 
Cords 
Wood Pulp 1,800,000 
Tons 


3,300,000 
Cords 


2,400,000 
Tons 


2,700,000 
Cords 


Pulpwood equivalent imported... 


Capital exported 





Total number of jobs exported (300 days 


$15,000,000 To cut wood — 5,000 


men. 


$85,000,000 To cut wood—11,000 


men. 


To manufacture into 
pulp — 6,000 men. 
$150,000,000 To cut wood — 9,000 


men. 


To manufacture into 
pulp — 8,000 men. 


To manufacture into 
paper — 8,000 men. 


7,500,000 Cords 





of work per year) 





Note: The jobs cited in this table are only those providing 
direct or primary employment in cutting pulpwood, working 
the pulp mill, or working the paper mill. No cognizance is 
taken here of auxiliary services such as transportation and 


equipment building, nor of the more indirect employment 
involved in providing the necessities and luxuries of life for 
this army of workmen. 
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trade building stream through these foreign lands to 
other men who gain a livelihood by providing clothes, 
and food and radios to the men who do the more direct 
jobs. But it would take a skilled economist with lots 
of time at his disposal to work out the complete foreign 
travel of those 250 million American dollars. Right 
now there is neither time nor necessity to pursue that 
point further. 

It is sufficient to know that the paper industry has 
exported 47,000 year ’round, full-time, primary jobs. 
It is sufficient to know that the $250,000,000 annually 
sent out of the country to purchase a necessity to our 
business and social life, a necessity that could be sup- 
plied in its entirety by American workmen and Ameri- 
can materials, would provide a mighty fine nucleus for 
a substantial domestic trade ranging from apples to 
zine paint. 


Concerted Action Lacking 


How is it that the paper industry has permitted 
47,000 employes to be taken off the direct payroll? The 
truth is that the paper industry was not exactly to 
blame, at the beginning. Some “friends” of American 
industry, the newspaper publishers, one of whom was 
a brother to a President, succeeded in lifting the tariff 
walls sufficiently to permit the cream of the newsprint 
business and the woodpulp business to flow to other 
lands—and come sweeping back in a destructive tidal 
wave. But it is also true to charge the industry with a 
lack of concerted action in re-establishing protection 
for all parts of the American paper industry when it 
became evident what chaos had been injected into the 
domestic industry when pulp and newsprint were left 
fully exposed to the inroads of foreign competition. 

From the Bureau of Customs, Treasury Department, 
it is learned that wood pulp and printing paper were 
dutiable under the Tariff Acts of 1883 and 1909. Under 
the Tariff Act of 1913 wood pulp was permitted to 
enter free of duty and the law was so worded that 
newsprint got in under the wire also. 


A Little History 


Here is a little light on events of two decades past, 
taken from “A History of Paper Manufacturing in the 
United States, 1690-1916,”* by Lyman Horace Weeks: 


“In 1907 agitation developed among newspaper publishers 
on account of the higher prices asked for newsprint. The 
government was appealed to for prosecution of the so-called 
‘paper trust’ and for the repeal of tariff duties on paper and 
pulp. President Roosevelt, in his annual message, advocated 
the repeal of the duty on pulp provided an agreement could 
be secured with Canada that there should be no export duty on 
pulpwood from that dominion. Nothing came from this im- 
mediately but, in 1910, consideration of a general trade reci- 
Pprocity with Canada resulted in the appointment of commis- 
sioners of the two countries, who worked out a tentative agree- 
ment which, in January, 1911, was submitted to congress by 
President Taft. 

“In this agreement paper, pulp and pulpwood were placed 
on the free list except when they came from countries that had 
placed an export duty on them. At that time pulp came into 
the United States free of duty or with countervailing duties; 
pulpwood was free, and paper bore moderate duties. The 
reciprocity treaty passed congress and was signed by the presi- 

ent but it was rejected in the Canadian parliament. One 
section of the measure was so framed that even with the 
refusal of Canada to accept the treaty, as a whole, pulp, and 
Paper valued at not over two and one-half cents per pound, 
were to come into this country free of duty. Thus our market 
was opened to all the pulp and paper producing countries of 
the world and especially to Canada by reason of her nearness 
and abundance of pulpwood. 

e immediate effect of this legislation was to injure the 
trade in the United States especially in sections continguous 
to Canada and to encourage paper manufacturing in that 
dominion. 

“The Underwood-Simmons tariff bill of 1913 operated to 
repeal the section of the reciprocity act of 1911, that related to 


*Pages 316, 317, 318. 


pulp and paper but the burdens that the American industry 
complained of were not removed. Free entry was given to 
printing paper worth not more than two and one-half cents 
a pound and a tax of twelve cents ad valorem was placed on 
print-paper worth more than two and one-half cents.” 

What is the answer? The tide of imports is rising. 
As American newsprint mills have been forced out of 
competition on news they have by necessity shifted to 
other grades and caused disruption to run like a wave 
down thru other parts of the industry. Whenever the 
pulp price goes down the paper price goes down with it. 
No one is helped, not even the final consumer. For 
what advantage is it to this theoretical final consumer if 
his neighbor is out of a job and can buy nothing? 


There is another point. Someone is certain to men- 
tion that there is much American capital invested in 
the paper industries of other lands. True. In. fact, 
too true! But do these foreign investments employ 
American workmen? Contribute in taxes to the United 
States government? Purchase American machinery 
and supplies manufactured or produced by American 
workmen? Utilize domestic forests? 


They do not. Their chief contribution is toward 
unemployment in the United States. They are to a 
large degree responsible for the export of 47,000 
primary jobs that might be held by American workmen. 





Westminster Mill on Good Basis 


Westminster Paper Co., Ltd., manufacturers of a 
diversified line of paper specialties, with mills at New 
Westminster, B. C., reports that in spite of difficult con- 
ditions generally, earnings during the first half of the 
fiscal year have been on a better basis than for the 
corresponding period of the previous year. For the 
year ended July 31, 1931, the company reported net 
profit of $21,335.94. Last September distribution was 
made of a 4% dividend on the common stock. 

This showing was accomplished in spite of the fact 
that prices on the company’s finished products were 
lower than they had been for years and was possible 
only by introducing economies in the operation of the 
plant and obtaining reduced costs on raw materials. 

The July 31 balance sheet showed current assets of 
$167,128 and current liabilities at $98,937.49. The cur- 
rent assets included inventories at $85,543.31, and ac- 
counts receivable of $55,324. 





St. Helens Mill to Pay Every Week 

To alleviate financial conditions in the community 
and to aid both employes and merchants the St. Helens 
Pulp and Paper Company has temporarily changed its 
payroll over to a weekly basis. Payment heretofore has 
been on a semi-monthly basis. 

The St. Helens company operates a 100-ton kraft 
pulp and paper mill at St. Helens, Oregon. Max Ober- 
dorfer is president and general manager. 





Pacific Mills, Ltd., on Five-Day Basis 

Pacific Mills Ltd., operating pulp and paper mills of 
270 tons daily capacity at Ocean Falls, B. C., and a 
paper specialties plant at Vancouver, reports that op- 
erations at Ocean Falls were carried out during 1931 
on the basis of five days a week. F. N. Youngman, 
general manager, is quoted as saying that he believes the 
plant will be able to continue to operate on this basis. 

Despite a falling off in export markets and lower 
prices the company maintained a fair volume of pro- 
duction thruout 1931, officials report. The specialty 
plant of Vancouver was operated on a full time basis 
thruout the year. 





12 PACIFIC PULP & 
Pulp Manufacturers Will Discuss Problems 


Woodpulp manufacturers will hold a meeting during 
Paper Convention Week in New York, Wednesday, 
February 17th. The program is divided into two sec- 
tions. The morning session will be devoted to Associa- 
tion services to the pulp manufacturers, and the after- 
noon session will be given over to a discussion of com- 
petitive conditions in four pulp producing regions, to 
be followed by a discussion of competition from coun- 
tries with depreciated currency. 


American pulp manufacturers are facing heavy com- 
petition from countries that are able to undersell Amer- 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 
January 25, 1932 
Honorable Wesley L. Jones 
United States Senator 
Washington, D. C. 

Lumber and wood pulp manufacturers in our 
state are appealing to me to advise you of the 
very critical condition of these industries and 
the aggravated condition of unemployment and 
consequent suffering and want that this paralysis 
has wrought. You have before you complete 
statistical information regarding the value of the 
industry and the number of people involved in its 
operation. It is vitally important that your bill 
introduced December twenty-first be passed and 
> provisions made effective at the very earliest 
ate. 

ROLAND H. HARTLEY, 
Governor of Washington 
Night Letter 
Charge Governor’s Office 











ican markets because of advantages in exchange rates. 
For many domestic producers the situation has become 
critical. This meeting affords an opportunity for the 
manufacturers to discuss frankly and honestly the sit- 
uation as it affects their own operations and as it has 
led to reactions in paper prices. 


The program of the meeting follows: 


PROGRAM PULP MANUFACTURERS MEETING 
February 17, 1932 

WOODPULP STATISTICS—J. A. C. Kavanagh, Statistical 
Department, American Paper and Pulp Association. 

PULP MILL WASTE DISPOSAL—C. M. Baker, Engineering 
Department, American Paper and Pulp Association. 

COSTING PULP MANUFACTURE—T. J. Burke, Cost De- 
partment, American Paper and Pulp Association. 

SURVEY OF WOOD PULP PRODUCTION AND Ex- 
PORTS—Charles W. Boyce, Secretary, American Paper 
and Pulp Association. 

SUMMARY OF PULP TESTING COMMITTEE WORK OF 
THE TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PULP 
AND PAPER INDUSTRY — Maxamillian Krimmel, 
President, TAPPI. 

SYMPOSIUM ON CURRENT CONDITIONS OF PULP 
MANUFACTURE IN ... 

THE NORTHEAST—S. B. Copeland, Eastern Manu- 
facturing Company. 

THE LAKE STATES—Folke Becker, Rhinelander Paper 
Company. 

THE SOUTH—J. P. Hummel, Hummel-Ross Fibre Co. 

THE PACIFIC COAST—Ossian Anderson, Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co. 

FOREIGN PULP COMPETITION FROM COUNTRIES 

WITH DEPRECIATED CURRENCY—Reuben B. Rob- 

ertson, Champion Fibre Co. 


The Pulpwood Department of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association and the Fibrous Raw Materials 
Committee of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry announce a joint meeting to be 
held in New York on Monday, February 15, 1932. 

A program of special interest to technical and wood 
department men has been laid out. Both morning and 


PAPER INDUSTRY 


afternoon sessions are open meetings; they conflict with 
no other American Paper and Pulp Association or 
TAPPI meetings of a similar character. The program 
of the meeting follows: 


PROGRAM 


JOINT MEETING FIBROUS RAW MATERIALS COM. 
MITTEE OF THE TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY AND THE PULPWOOD 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN PAPER AND PULP 
ASSOCIATION. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1932 


Common Problems of Technical Men and Wood Department 
Managers—George N. Ostrander, Finch, Pruyn and Com. 
pany, Inc., Crairman, Pulpwood Committee, A.P.P.A. 

Pulpwood Evaluation—C. E. Curran, Forest Products Labora. 
tory. 

Pulpwood Storage and Handling in Woodyard—E. D. Stephen, 
Eastern Manufacturing Company. 

Pulpwood Grading—Howard Churchill, 
Company, Inc. 

The Timber Conservation Board—Ripley Bowman, Secretary. 

Moving Pictures Logging and Mill Operations—Finch, Pruyn 
and Company, Inc. 

Purposes of Raw Materials Division of TAPPI—J. L. Parsons, 
Hammermill Paper Company. Chairman, Raw Materials 
Division of TAPPI. 

Fibrous Materials for Paper Making in the Future— 

Technical Discussion—John Traquair, Mead Corporation. 
Chairman, Fibrous Raw Materials Committee, 
TAPPI. 

Economic Discussion—R. S. Kellogg, News Print Service 
Bureau. 

Effect of Kinds and Qualities of Pulpwood Upon Pulp Quality 
—Dr. Otto Kress, Institute of Paper Chemistry. 

Pulp Manufacturing Costs—Charles W. Boyce, American Paper 
and Pulp Association. 


Finch, Pruyn and 





Civic Bodies Aiding Pulp And Paper Industry 

In the present efforts of the pulp and paper industry 
to obtain relief in Congress from inequitable competi- 
tion imposed upon them by competition with countries 
whose exchange has substantially depreciated from gold 
par civic organizations and other bodies have been of 
considerable help. 

“From the many favorable comments I have heard 
and from personal observation it is very evident that 
Pacific Coast civic organizations and other bodies have 
been very helpful to the industry in the present situa- 
tion.” So writes Ossian Anderson, president of the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company who has been 
spending some time in the East in recent weeks. 

Mr. Anderson reports that the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, thru its Washington Bureau in charge of 
Mr. J. J. Underwood, has been exceptionally active. 
This has been all the more commendable in view of the 
fact that there are no pulp or paper mills in Seattle. 
The action has been in the interests of the general in- 
dustrial welfare of the state. 

Similar comments are reported on the active support 
of the Washington Manufacturers’ Association. 

Many chambers of commerce in Washington and 
Oregon cities have adopted resolutions urging Con- 
gressional action to relieve the pulp and paper industry, 
and these resolutions have been in most cases followed 
up by active work to enlist support in Congress and to 
assist the necessary legislation thru to successful passage. 





British Newsprint Manufacturers have fixed 
the price of their product at an average of 
12 pounds per long ton (about $38 per ton 
of 2,000 lbs. at current sterling quotations) 
for the year 1932, according to press reports. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURERS 
SEEK LEGISLATIVE RELIEF 


OPE for relief from the present conditions of dis- 
H tress in the pulp and paper market is now pinned 
on the chances of securing some federal legisla- 
tive relief. Manufacturers have in recent weeks been 
much occupied with attempts to put thru such emer- 
gency legislation. At this writing there is notable head- 
way to report and the outlook is at least reasonable for 
satisfactory enactment. 


Since the first of the year action in the industry has 
been converging upon a single measure of relief, that of 
effecting an equalization with competition in the domes- 
tic market with countries whose currency has grossly 
depreciated. Following Britain’s departure from the 
gold standard last Fall, the exchange value of the cur- 
rency of many other nations has depreciated also. This 
depreciation has served to provide the Canadian and 
North European countries with a trade weapon for 
raiding the United States domestic market. 


Present exchange quotations show Canadian currency 
to have declined about 15% from par, while Sweden’s 
coinage has dropped about 30%. The chief pressure 
came first on those commodities which were not tariff 
protected, namely, wood pulp and news print, as far 
as the paper industry was concerned. As prices for 
wood pulp, in particular, were depressed to very unsat- 
isfactory lows before the period of coinage deprecia- 
tion, the effect has been to give:the foreign producers 
a lever for further depressing prices to a point entire- 
ly untenable for domestic producers of these unpro- 
tected commodities. 


The first evidences of distress among domestic pro- 
ducers appeared in the form of resolutions and appeals 
to Congress from different quarters. Civic organiza- 
tions took up the cry, and there were individual ap- 
peals from scattered quarters, but no concert of action 
within the industry for an all-inclusive protection policy. 


It became evident very early that unless these scat- 
tered appeals for legislative relief could be co-ordinated 
nothing at all would happen in Congress. The Senators 





INLAND EMPIRE PAPER COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
Millwood, Wash., Jan. 29, 1932 
Mr. L. E. Thorpe, Editor 
Pacific Pulp and Paper Industry 
Seattle, Wash. 
Dear Mr. Thorpe: 

Your editorial in the last issue of the Pacific 
Pulp and Paper Industry was the first thing I 
happened to see today and I hasten to congrat- 
ulate you upon such a clear, concise presentation 
of the problem. 

INLAND EMPIRE PAPER COMPANY 
Waldo Rosebush 
WER:RB 











Depreciated exchange provides foreign 
pulp and paper manufacturers with 
trade weapon to wipe unprotected 
manufactures out of the home market. 


and Representatives, harassed by as tremendous a load 
of necessary legislation as has ever faced a national 
legislative body, could not help but be confused in their 
efforts to provide relief if they attempted to listen to 
the frantic appeals coming from every quarter. 


This situation was quickly realized by a few leaders 
who whipped together these distressed units in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 


The pulp manufacturers on the Pacific Coast met and 
agreed upon a brief but effective program and gave 
their full support to its active promulgation. The Pa- 
cific Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
turers quickly adopted a resolution covering a parallel 
relief program. It was discovered that similar coordina- 
tion was developing in the Atlantic states and in the 
Lake States. This brought about an interchange of views 
and a further coordination of effort and concentration 
upon a single objective between the different regional 
groups, so that the move for relief rapidly lost any 
— identity and became a national industrial prob- 
em. 


With display of more definite leadership and with the 
problem of foreign competition becoming daily more 
acute it was rather astonishing how support for the 
program of legislative relief rolled up from unexpected 
sources. It grew beyond the bounds of a problem con- 
fronting a single industry. As efforts within the in- 
dustry converged more and more upon the single ob- 
jective of quick relief from the competition of depre- 
ciated exchange it was discovered that a number of 
other industries were being similarly oppressed by for- 
eign competition. The support of these other industries 
was merged. The program lost identity as a measure 
intended solely to relieve the pulp and paper industry 
and took on the proportions of a measure for protect- 
ing national economy and industrial integrity. 


Industries allied with the pulp and paper industry, 
that is, the manufacturers and suppliers of machinery, 
equipment and other items necessary to the manufac- 
ture of pulp and paper, joined actively in the movement 
and gave their support to the pulp and paper industry. 


The practical result was that the issue became less 
and less confused in Congress. A number of bills were 
introduced which sought to provide the necessary re- 
lief, but suggestions continued to come in for strength- 
ening the measure. At this writing House Bill H. R. 
8688 carries the final stamp of approval and is being 
pushed for hearing in the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. The bill follows: 
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C. W. MORDEN 


These three Pacific Coast executives took a prominent part in 
the annual meeting of the American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion in New York, February 15-18. Mr. Morden, president of 
the Morden Machines Company, Portland, and former chair- 
man of the Pacific Section of TAPPI, presented a paper on a 
new type of stock marker before the meeting of the affiliated 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Mr. 
Anderson, president of the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 


OSSIAN ANDERSON 


GEORGE W. HOUK 


pany, Everett, discussed Pacific Coast conditions in a Symposium 
of Current Conditions of Pulp Manufacture, in a special 
program for that group. 

Mr. Houk, as a member of the executive committee of the as- 
sociation, took part in the deliberations of that committee. He 
is executive vice-president of the Hawley Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, Oregon City, and also president of the Pacific Coast 
Association of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers. 








72D CONGRESS—1ST SESSION—H. R. 8688 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Feb. 1, 1932. 


Mr. Hawley introduced the following bill; which was 
referred to the Committec on Ways and Means and 
ordered to be printed. 


A BILL to equalize tariff duties by compensating for depre- 
ciation in foreign currencies: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles when 
imported into the United States or into any of its possessions 
(except the Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, and the Island of Guam) from any foreign country, 
if the depreciation in the currency of such country, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, is 5 per centum or 
more below the standard value of such currency as proclaimed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury on October 1, 1931, the fol- 
lowing duties: 

(a) In the case of an article which is dutiable under exist- 
ing law— 

(1) if the amount of the dutiable value of the article is 
ascertained in units of currency of such foreign country—a 
duty equal to the difference between (A) such amount con- 
verted to currency of the United States at the standard value 
of the unit of currency of such foreign country as proclaimed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury on October 1, 1931, and (B) 
such amount converted to currency of the United States at 
the buying rate of the unit of currency of such foreign coun- 
try as ascertained under section 522 (c) of the Tariff Act of 
1930; 

(2) if the amount of the dutiable value of the article is 
ascertained in units of currency of any country (including the 
United States) other than the country of exportation — a duty 
equal to the difference between (A) such amount expressed 
in units of currency of the country of exportation at the 
current rate of exchange for noon of the date of exportation, 
and converted as provided in paragraph (1) to the currency 
of the United States at the standard value of such unit of 
currency of the country of exportation as proclaimed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on October 1; 1931, and (B) such 
amount expressed in units of currency of the country of ex- 
portation, and converted as provided in paragraph (1) into 
the currency of the United States at the buying rate of the 
unit of currency of the country of exportation as ascertained 
under section 522 (c) of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

(b) In the case df an article which is exempt from duty 
under existing law, if such article is mined, produced, or 
manufactured in the United States—a duty calculated as pro- 
vided in paragraph (1) or (2) of subdivision (a), as the 
case may be. 


Section 2. For the purpose of the assessment and collec. 
tion of duties under existing law, the value (whether such value 
is ascertained in units of currency of the United States or of 
any other country) of any article provided for a section | 
shall be the value of such article converted to the currency 
of the United States at the standard value of the unit of cur- 
rency of the country of exportation, as provided in paragraph 
(1) or (2) of subdivision (a) of section 1, as the case may be. 


Section 3. Terms used in this Act shall have the meaning 
assigned to such terms in the Tariff Act of 1930. 


Section 4. This Act shall be administered as part of the cus 
toms laws. 


Section 5. This Act shall take effect on the day following the 
date of its enactment, and shall be in effect until December 
si, 3933. 

It should be pointed out that the final bill is not the 
work of any one Senator or Representative. The entire 
delegations from Oregon and Washington, keenly aware 
of the importance of the pulp and paper industry to 
the Pacific Northwest, have been very active in promot: 
ing this legislation. In their work they have had in- 
valuable assistance from members of Congress hailing 
from other important pulp and paper states. 


One of the chief obstacles to speed in getting the bill 
thru has been the pressure of other legislation demand- 
ing prior consideration. Due to the general world 
economic distress and the unbalanced national budget 
President Hoover asked for early enactment of several 
major measures designed to relieve the present strain 
and to increase the national revenue. These bills have 
taken a priority in Congress by common consent but, as 
they involved subjects of stupendous calibre, they have 
taken great toll of the time of Congress. Meanwhile, 
the foreign currency depreciation measure has had to 
wait. The wait may not have been without its benefits, 
however, as the delay has permitted the recruiting of 
more support and has also permitted the final bill to 
be worked over into a more acceptable form. 


The present crisis has served to bring to the fore 
once again and prominently the fact that more stable 
conditions will prevail in the entire pulp and papet 
industry when all parts of the industry have a compat: 
able protection in the domestic market from foreiga 
competition. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


LOWER COSTS — 


What opportunities in the wood room? 


time of the present day, the wood room offers a 

most fertile field for exploration. A hasty survey of 
wood room practice employed in Pacific Coast pulp 
mills will reveal a variety of methods. This lack of 
uniformity is in itself testimony that the ideal method 
has not yet arrived. 

Wood room practice has had to develop on its own 
in Pacific Coast mills. The Western industry is younger, 
there are not as many units involved over which to 
spread experimentation, and the extraordinary large 
size of the trees has made the problem quite different 
in character from the wood room problems of the 
Eastern part of the continent and Northern Europe. 


¢ the search for lower costs, that most popular pas- 


What further economies are possible in the wood 
room? The department must make its showing be- 
tween the log and the chip bin. This article is intended 
to review current practice, pointing out probable loca- 
tions where corners may be cut. No practice is con- 
demned or approved entirely, the hope being to stimu- 
late thought on the subject and to arouse an analytical 
consideration. 


First, the problem of bark. There is some mill ex- 
perience to show that pulpwood deteriorates much 
faster if the bark is not removed before storage. Care- 
ful check in the case of an Eastern mill making high 
grade papers, where wood storage in volume is neces- 
sary, showed that a 10% saving in wood resulted when 
the wood was barked before storage. In the case of a 
West Coast mill, white fir was found to deteriorate ex- 
cessively in one year when stored with the bark on, 
whereas barked white fir showed a negligible rot in 
storage. 


Barking operations in Coast mills now include the 
disc knife barker, the concave cutter head hand barker, 
the rotating drum, the automatic barker, and the Thorne 
or whole log barker. All except the latter operate on 
relatively small cordwood, slabs or logs cut into cants 
of varying size. The last two named are relatively new 
developments on the Coast and dependable experience 
data is not available in any quantity. 


A consideration of costs should not only weigh the 
possibility of refining the current mill practice in each 
individual case, but should consider the present method 
as a whole in comparison with the more recent devel- 
opments. Should the latter hold out the hope of more 
efficient operation, the cost of change-over must be 
weighed against the possible savings. The cost of a 
complete change of method may involve a relatively 
large expense, but the size of the sum should not be 
permitted to exclude consideration of a major change. 
In the present day when the dollar seems to be in hid- 
ing the financing difficulty may loom large, but there 
consideration must be given to the benefits of more 


efficient operation as against a policy of continuing to 
work lame horses. 


The knife barker, the concave head barker and the 


automatic barker are all greatly concerned with the 


Here is an article suggesting points of attack in 
an analysis of this departmental problem. It has 
been prepared with the helpful cooperation of a 
practical pulp mill man whose operating experience 
covers many years and many different regions. 


human element. The depth of the cut must be judged. 
A good workman with interest in his task can earn his 
keep many times over by exercising judgment in put- 
ting wood thru, while a careless or dissatisfied workman 
can easily lose money for the mill. The problem of 
wood wastage is not as acute a problem in West Coast 
mills today as it may be in later years, due to the very 
favorable low wood costs now obtaining. Low first cost 
of wood has rather tended to encourage indifference 
on the part of management on wastage of sound wood. 
A feeling exists in some quarters that it is cheaper to 
waste some wood than to waste labor. There is, of 
course, a proper economic balance here somewhere. It 
should be discovered by individual analysis. In seek- 
ing this balance it should be remembered that wood 
wasted after it gets as far as the barkers represents a 
variety of losses such as depletion of forests, labor in- 
volved in cutting and transportation of logs to mill, 
increased overhead and interest. 


The theoretical ideal in wood room practice con- 
templates a complete removal of the bark from the 
whole log and the chipping of that log without further 
cutting. This practice is now observed in some other 
pulp manufacturing sedtions where logs are much 
smaller, where a 6-inch log is more nearly the average 
than 30-inch logs such as come to Pacific Coast mills. 
One Pacific Coast mill has adopted the big-log barker. 
It is worth watching as a possible forerunner of a 
trend that way. The obvious advantages in handling 
the log as a unit all the way thru are the elimination of 
a very heavy wood waste incurred in taking off wood 
with the bark, in repeated saw cuts, and in end wastage 
in the chippers. Further, the human element plays com- 
paratively little part in the log barker—and in the 
drum barker—as the actual barking operation is auto- 
matic. 


There is of course a possibility that other types of 
log barkers may be developed. The problem has been 
given considerable study by a number of Coast mach- 
inery houses and inventors and practical results are en- 
tirely within the realm of probability. It may be that 
some successful device will be worked out for blasting 
off the heavy West Coast bark with a jet of high pres- 
sure water or a sand blast. 


The wood room in most Coast pulp mills is the one 
place in the plant where many men can be seen. There 
is still far too much handling of small pieces. While 
the logs entering the mill may be very cheap, computed 
cord for cord volume with other types of wood supply 
such as round cordwood, the cost of finished chips go- 
ing into the digester bin is perhaps too often out of 
line. Reason, too much loss of sound wood, and too 
many labor operations. : 
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With the bark removed, the next pfoblem is knot 
removal. With the log in one piece the disadvantages 
appear once more, as it may be difficult to get at the 
knots which lie deep in the log. However, any trouble 
encountered here should not be permitted to condemn 
entirely the feasibility of whole-log operations. It may 
be necessary to attend to the knots later. The knots 
themselves do not so much affect the quality of the 
pulp as they will be thrown out later in the pulp 
screens, but the dirty material in the vicinity of the 
knots, if not removed, carries thru to an undesirable 
extent and shows up in the finished pulp sheet as 
specks. 

But, knots are heavy, and the other material sur- 
rounding the knots is fine, suggesting two possible 
means of removal if the knots are permitted to go thru 
the chippers: namely, gravity elimination of knots, and 
blower screening. A device has been developed on the 
Coast for “dusting” chips and commercial applications 
are reported to be giving satisfactory service. 


Two types of knot removal are principally used now 
ahead of the chipper; boring and sawing. The first 
perhaps has less application at the present time. It 
has the advantage of cutting out a minimum of good 
wood with the knot, but it can not follow angles, nor 
can it anticipate dilations in the knot. Further, it re- 
quires fairly skillful manipulation. On the other hand, 
cutting out the knots with saws or cutter heads ar- 
ranged in different fashions frequently results in con- 
siderable wood wastage. The human element is a large 
factor, for it is just about as difficult to get a workman 
to be saving on the wood as it is to get a discontented 
soldier to make thin potato peelings. 

Neglect of the chippers can cause much loss of good 
wood. Here again is another argument for the whole 


log. It is well known that the first and last chips off a 
piece of wood are frequently imperfect, particularly the 
latter, due to tumbling. In West Coast practice the 
chipping problem must consider mill slabs, cants, cord- 
wood, or the whole log. 


Chipper Knives 

Several developments have been made in chipper 
spouts. It has been discovered that the angle of the 
spout has much to do with the making of good or poor 
chips. This point must be considered in relation to the 
form of wood being used. The human element is im- 
portant here, for improper feeding will result in loss— 
too many poor chips. 

The character of chips is dependent upon the speed 
of cutting, the setting of the knives, the spout, and the 
carefulness in feeding. There is a distinct difference 
between the front and the back of the chip. One side 
will get a sharp, smooth cut, while the reverse will be 
bruised to some extent. This is due to the fact that one 
side of the chip is cut with the grain in the wood and 
the other against. The smaller the angle of the grind, 
the less pronounced is this difference. The loss of 
sawdust produced in the chipper will vary with the 
angle of the grind. On the other hand, this angle also 
serves the purpose of splitting the slice into the right 
size chips. Therefore a happy medium should be found. 
In general the knife manufacturers have adhered to 
knives of wider angle than necessary for the split- 
ting, in order to give an article of some life. They in 
turn have been limited by the kind of steel they have 
been able to get, but with the rapid developments in 
metallurgy, it is teasonable to expect that steels at prac- 
tical costs will be available for chipper knives which 
may be ground at a sharper angle and still stand up. 
There is an opportunity here for the steel people. 





INTERESTING ARTICLES 
“I am glad to see that PACIFIC PULP 
AND PAPER INDUSTRY keeps up its 
constant supply of interesting articles. I 
always look forward to receiving each 
monthly issue,” writes Gordon W. Land, 
of Kobe, Japan. 











The action of the wide angle knife is to tear the 
fibres on the back side of the chip, partially pulling 
them out of place and mutilating them. The result is 
an increase of sawdust and a loss of yield in the di- 
gester. 

There is no agreement on the proper chipper speed. 
It is perhaps safe to say that most chipping operations 
have been established by empirical methods, that is, a 
system is adhered to because it has been found to give 
good results somewhere else. Reasoning of this type 
can easily be fallacious. The only scientific approach 
to the problem is to inquire into the “why” behind the 
results and make the adjustments accordingly. Too lit. 
tle is now known on just what takes place in the chip- 
ping action. There is opportunity for study here. 

The classification of chips on screen surfaces has 
shown development in recent years. The rotary chip 
screen has not been favored so much lately. Shaker 
screens are still much in evidence but the vibrating 
screen has found strong acceptance. The method is 
important only in terms of results produced. First cost 
of equipment, maintenance, performance, labor required 
and excellence of chip classification are the determin- 
ing factors. Frequently an investment in new and more 
modern equipment offers genuine opportunity for fur- 
ther economies, even tho the initial expense may seem 
large. 


Conveying equipment in the wood room is worthy of 
study for better routing, maintenance costs, and suit- 
ability. Chips are pieces of wood with definite char- 
acteristics of cut and size, which factors have been pre- 
determined as producing the best digester results. It 
is important that the chips retain these characteristics 
until they get into the digester. Chips can be regarded 
in the same light as potatoes or apples; they must be 
handled gently and not bruised. Conveying equip 
ment which bruises the chips is an initial source of loss 
to the mill. 

The more recent developments have extended techni- 
cal control to the wood room. Too often, no doubt, 
the wood room operates to a large degree by guess. 
There are variables to be watched in the wood room, 
bearing directly on yield quality and quantity, and 
proper control means reduction of costs. Use of record: 
ing scales to weigh materials en route on a belt is now 
fairly common. In more recent installations chips are 
weighed before going to the screens and on going to 
digesters from storage. Similar scales are used for 
weighing hogged fuel resulting from the wood room 
operations. 

Wood room practice can be improved. This state- 
ment will bear itself out in a comparison of operations 
five years from now with the current practice in Coast 
mills today. Genuine opportunities for reduction i 
costs will develop with proper analysis of the wood 
room operations, step by step. Such analysis, however, 
should not be strangled by strict adherence to present 
known methods. Columbus would never have discov 
ered a new continent if he had hugged the shore. 
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USE and OCCUPANCY 


Is this class of insurance 
the bunk? 


Failure of insurance companies to pay use and oc- 
cupancy insurance to owners of three northwestern saw- 
mills whose plants have burned in recent months, and 
the refusal of the federal court on January 6 to force 
the insurance companies to pay the claims of the Puget 
Sound Lumber Co., of Tacoma, has focused the atten- 
tion upon this type of insurance which has in the past 
been widely purchased by wood-using industries. 

A jury in the federal court on January 6 decided 
that the Puget Sound Lumber Company of Tacoma 
was not entitled to collect use and occupancy insurance 
which was in force on the company’s sawmill in Ta- 
coma at the time it burned on the night of May 8, 
1930. The jury was more than forty hours in arriving 
at a decision. At the time of the fire use and occu- 
pancy insurance in the amount of about $88,300 was 
in force. The nineteen insurance companies carrying 
this insurance, however, refused to pay the use and 
occupancy policies, claiming that under the terms of 
the policies they were not liable on the ground that 
the company had made no profit in 1929 or up to the 
time of the fire in 1930 and that it could not have 
made a profit or fixed charges and expenses during the 
months following the fire. The lumber company 
brought suit to collect. Fred G. Clarke of Seattle, at- 
torney for the insurance companies, succeeded in get- 
ting the trial of fourteen companies transferred to the 
federal court in Tacoma. The claims against the other 
companies were prosecuted in the superior court and 
the lumber company won. This court held the com- 
pany earned its fixed charges and expenses and was 
therefore entitled to its use and occupancy insurance. 

When the trial of the fourteen companies opened in 
Seattle, the lumber company endeavored to prove that 
it was making some money at the time of the fire, at 
least its fixed charges and expenses. Witnesses also 
testified that due to the method of keeping books cer- 
tain items that had been charged to expense should 
have been charged to capital account and that if this 
had been done the company would have been able to 
show greater profits. Lee Doud, manager of the De- 
fiance Lumber Company, Tacoma, a neighboring mill, 
was a witness for the Puget Sound Lumber Co. His 
firm does a business similar to that of the Puget Sound 
company. Mr. Doud testified that his firm made a 
little money in 1929 and during the early part of 1930. 
E. F. Freeman of Tacoma was attorney for the lumber 
company. 

The insurance companies introduced as witnesses 
two lumber company managers who testified that op- 
erations had been slightly profitable in 1929 and early 
1930, but that commencing about May they were un- 
able to make a profit. 

The insurance companies analysed the books of the 
Puget Sound Lumber Company and presented evidence 


tending to show that the company made no profits in 
1929 and only a portion of fixed charges and expense 
and that a similar situation existed in the first four 
months of 1930. 

The manager of the lumber company at the time of 
the fire testiffed, however, that the books did not ac- 
curately reflect the facts and that many items had been 
erroneously charged to expense instead of the capital 
account, such as new decks on the docks, new stringers, 
piling, and various other expenditures around the 
plant. 

Attorney Clark in addressing the jury stressed the 
fact that two neighboring mills lost money in 1930 and 
that the books of the Puget Sound Lumber Company 
reflected a loss. He maintained that the lumber com- 
pany should have cancelled its use and occupancy poli- 
cies when it found there was no profit in the business. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Company’s use and occu- 
pancy insurance case has focused attention upon this 
form of protection. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that Attorney Clarke last September suggested 
to the insurance companies that they give serious 
thought and study to the question of their use and 
occupancy policies. He pointed out that inasmuch as 
in his opinion many companies were not making any 
profits or even fixed charges and expenses, it should 
be the duty of the insurance companies to call the at- 
tention of policy holders to the provisions of the polli- 
cies which provide that payment of use and occupancy 
insurance is contingent upon the company making 
profits or fixed charges and expenses. 

Attorney Clarke pointed out that enmity is created 
when courts decide that insurance companies need not 
pay use and occupancy insurance to which the insured 
think they are entitled. Attorney Clarke stated that 
as a result of temporary business conditions, use and 
occupancy insurance which normally is a splendid pro- 
tection for a business firm was coming in for a great 
deal of criticism. The officers of the Puget Sound 
Lumber Company as well as others who have had dif- 
ficulty in collecting their use and occupancy insurance 
feel that the insurance companies in accepting prem- 
iums on this form of insurance were in effect accepting 
money that they should not have accepted if they did 
not expect to pay such policies. 

One prominent Northwest lumberman whose saw- 
mill burned about a year ago, who carried use and oc- 
cupancy insurance, claims on which have not been paid, 
commented as follows. 

“We had to bring suit in court in trying to collect 
on the use and occupancy policies. 

“If the position taken by the insurance companies 
on our use and occupancy claim is correct, then that 
class of ‘insurance is the ‘bunk’ and it is a waste of 
money for a plant to be carrying it.” 
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MONDAY MORNING BREEZES 


in the paper machine room 


A discussion 


of some drying principles 


E. G. DREW 


N that earlier day before the family wash had so 
generally deserted the galvanized tubs and brass 
boards for the more modern laundry, it was a wide- 

spread Monday custom for the house-wife to cast an 
apprehensive weather eye out the window while pour- 
ing hubby’s coffee. There were mental calculations 
on the time of day when the wash would be dry and 
safely stowed in the basket. Dark, foggy days with 
the air hanging still and heavy were dreaded, but a 
bright sunshiny day with a nice breeze whipping would 
always bring out a smile and start the week off right: 


Friend housewife may never have had the time to 
analyze why warmth and wind meant quicker drying 
clothes out there on the back yard line. Perhaps, how- 
ever, a few husbands with a lingering knowledge of 
physics and a desire to get the good woman in humor 
before broaching the subject of staying out that nite 
to attend the poker session, explained to the mate just 
what happens when clothes dry. 


The explanation is simple. Warmth turns the liquid 
water in the clothes into vapor. But warmth alone is 
not sufficient for quick drying. If air is perfectly still, 
the newly formed vapor will hang like a blanket close 
to the fabric and prevent, or at least hinder, the re- 
maining water from turning to vapor. Thus, it is seen 
that breeze is very desirable as it serves to carry away 
the blanket of vapor as rapidly as formed, permitting 
new vapor to be released without impediment. 


The same fundamental physics apply to drying paper 
in the modern mill. If one stops to realize that in the 
big, high speed, news print machines of today approxi- 
mately 200 tons of water will be turned to vapor and 
carried away every 24 hours the true nature of the 
problem is more, readily grasped. 


In the case of drying paper, heat from the dryers 
does the evaporating. But, while there is usually a 
breeze in the back yard to assist in drying the clothes, 


By E. G. DREW 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation 


the opposite is more generally the case in the machine 
room. As soon as the sheet is over the dryer and j 
evaporation begins, the pockets formed by the dryers, 
the dryer canvases, and the paper web becomes highly 
saturated with vapor. Further drying is prevented; 
that is, additional particles of water vapor will not 
enter this saturated pocket unless an equal number of 
particles are displaced thru the open ends of the pockets. 
Without some artificial stimulation of this vapor de- 
parture, the action is sluggish. 


The lazy blanket of fog that encases the sheet on 
many machines and, in extreme conditions, the con- 
dition of dense fog in the entire pocket, is ample and 
visible evidence of the sluggish vapor removal con- 
ditions existing where no outside assistance is given. 


On slow speed machines making board, and other 
heavy products, it has been accepted practice for many 
years to direct large quantities of heated dry air 
against the web by means of nozzle pipes running the 
length of the dryer pockets. This procedure provides 
air to absorb and carry away the moisture particles. 
The method disperses the fog in the pockets as tho by 
magic and the result, from the practical standpoint, 
is that nearly all board machines in the United States 
and Canada are today equipped with these systems. 


The manufacturers of lighter weight paper such as 
wrapping, news, bond, and tissues were quick to see the 
improvement in drying that the board men were enjoy: 
ing. There followed a series of adaptations from the 
board machines to the light weight paper machines 
but the results were generally disappointing. They got 
the improvement in drying expected, but, as their ma 
chines had top and bottom dryer felts and ran at high 
speed and the web was a fragile thing that had to be 
coddled like a delicate child, there was always trouble 
when the inevitable “breaks” occurred. 


Production efficiency demanded that the dryers be 
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Diagrammatic cross section of Grewin system on a paper machine. Note installation of nozzles on both sides. 
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cleared of broke and the sheet be put over again with 
the least possible delay. Here was the rub. The system 
used on the board machine necessitated large ducts and 
distributing piping of sheet metal and a nozzle pipe 
ranging upward from 6 inches in diameter and extend- 
ing the length of the dryers. The pockets were already 
filled with dryer canvas guide rolls and machine ten- 
ders were jealous about letting any obstructions in the 
way of new equipment get into these pockets. When 10 
or 20 unruly layers of paper have wound themselves 
around a dryer the machine tenders are in no mood to 
tolerate any cumbersome piece of equipment that would 
interfere with spearing the paper out of the pockets. 


Here is a close up of one of the latest Grewin system 

installations on a modern high speed news machine. 

Note the air duct above with two drop pipes shown 
leading down to the nozzles. 


For a time it seemed that the light weight paper 
manufacturers would have to let the board manufac- 
turers keep the benefits of improved drying to them- 
selves. But along came one Frederick Grewin—pro- 
nounced as if spelled Greveen, with the accent on the 
last syllable—and a new system. Grewin had been 
studying paper drying problems in the Swedish mills 
and eventually developed a system that successfully 
produced a circulation within the dead air space of the 
drying pockets and yet interfered in no way with the 
operation and tending. 


The principle of injecting a flow of warm air in the 
drying pockets had already been accepted as etremely 
desirable. What Grewin contributed to the industry was 
a method and apparatus which could do the work with- 
out getting in the way. By piacing a high velocity jet 
of air in the ends of the pockets and blowing in a 
direction approximately parallel with the axis of the 
dryer, he obtained an induction of air from the room 
of from 20 to 50 times the volume of the jet itself. This 
created an appteciable but gentle air movement thru 
the air pockets. As the combined volumes moved along 
in the pockets the warm, dry air broke up the blanket 
of vapor which clings so tenaciously to the sheet and 


carried it out at the opposite end. Thus the vapor par. 
ticles remaining in the sheet were permitted to make a 
more effective escape because they were relieved of the 
necessity of forcing out their predecessors. The rate of 
drying was accordingly increased. 


With this much accomplished the problem was not 
entirely solved. It was noticed that, altho the air upon 
entering the pocket was dry and grasped the moisture 
readily, saturation increased as the moving air ap. 
proached the further end of the pocket. By the time 
it was ready to leave at the opposite end the power to 
absorb further moisture was much reduced and there. 
fore the drying effect was lessened. It follows then that 
if the direction of the air was the same in all pockets 
there would be an uneveness in drying, the sheet being 
dryer on the side from which the air entered. To over. 
come this, part of the nozzles were located on the front 
side blowing toward the rear and the balance on the 
rear side blowing toward the front. 


Uneven Drying 


It is a general experience with paper makers that the 
rear side of the sheet drys less rapidly than the front. 
They have their own methods of combatting this trou- 
ble, among which are lessening the caliper of the sheet 
and weighting the presses heavier at the rear. Both of 
these are questionable practices because in this day of 
quality and reducing costs any variations in the prod- 
ucts are not looked upon with favor by the consumer. 
Nor does the uneven weighting of presses contribute to 
a low machine clothing cost. The tendency to under- 
dry at the rear is counter balanced without wet end 
changes by the Grewin system of air circulation thru 
the machine pockets. 


The Grewin system has of course been improved up- 
on since the first installation. In the present system the 
nozzles are heavy brass castings fed by 11-inch stand- 
ard brass drop pipe. Usually standard cast brass fittings 
are used in fabrication. The largest headers used to 
supply the drops are four inches in diameter and are 
generally made secure to the machine frame well above 
the workmen’s heads. The drops may be carried either 
outside of the machine frame or along its inside face. 
Because the piping and fittings are of sturdy character 
they permit rigid fastening to the machine frame. By 
nature of their small size it is possible to so locate them 
on machines that they are scarecly visible. These two 
characteristics of rigidity and diminutive size have made 
practical the direct application of the drying process 
to light weight papers on high speed machines. 


What Are the Benefits? 


What tangible benefits are derived from the Grewin 
system of vapor absorption? Increased drying capac 
ity is obviously the outstanding benefit. The mill may 
capitalize on this advantage in one of two ways—first, 
the machine may be speeded up and production thereby 
increased from 8% to 15%; or, where other conditions 
make it impracticable to increase the speed of the ma- 
chine, the back pressure may be decreased from one- 
third to one-half, regardless of what the pressure may 
have been. 


While increased drying capacity is most readily 
shown and most easily expressed in dollars and cents, 
the advantage of more even drying across the sheet in 
some instances is actually more important. There are 
several installations made primarily for the purpose of 
overcoming conditions of uneven drying. It is safe to 
say that, if paper makers are all honest with them 
selves, they must admit that no machine truly affords 
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even drying across the sheet. Measures may be taken 
at the wet end to counteract the troubles, but correc- 
tions at that point really do not eliminate the causes 
which acually exist in the dryer section. Experience 
with the Grewin system has shown that in all cases it 
materially improves operating conditions by minimizing 
the problem of wet streaks, dry edges, or the tendency 
for the sheet to dry more readily at the front or the back 
side, as the case may be. 


Another benefit to the paper maker, sometimes dis- 
cussed only in the secrecy of the conference room, is 
the ability of the paper manufacturer to sell water to 
his customers at the same price that he gets for paper. 
In other words, with certain types of paper it is per- 
missible and often desirable to leave as much water in 
the finished sheet as possible while maintaining a cer- 
tain finish and, of course, an absence of darkening. The 
purchaser is pleased to get the wetter sheet because it 
works better in his process. The Grewin system gives 
the paper manufacturer a helping hand in this case 
by making it possible to carry higher even moisture 
content in the sheet. With one-half per cent higher 
moisture on a 100-ton machine producing a product 
worth $40 a ton the paper maker gets a bonus of $20 
a day for the half ton of water he sends along with the 
paper without extra billing. 

Another benefit is increased dryer canvas life. In 
one case where accurate records were kept over an ex- 
tended period, the increased life was shown to be 26 
per cent. Maximum benefits of 50% have been recorded. 


Steam and power requirements for the Grewin sys- 
tem are very small. Because of the very small quantity 
of air handled thru the piping, steam for even the larg- 
est machines, those big four roll news machines, will 
not eceed 300 pounds per hour. Power consumed to 
drive the blower on the larger machines is only 15 H.P. 


In the last analysis, the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. The paper producers in the United States 
and Canada today acknowledge the merits of this sys- 
tem with over 60 installations. The machines equipped 
vary from the tiny ones with dryers 36 inches by 76 
inches to the 238-inch monsters. The comprehensive 
list of papers produced on machines equipped with the 
system tells its own story—news, wrapping, bristols, 
bonds, covers, kraft, rotogravures, book, hanging, and 
catalog. 

Geographically, the distribution of installations is 
continent wide. In our own Pacific Northwest there are 
five systems doing daily service. In drying clothes on 
the back yard line or drying paper in the modern ma- 
chine room, the fundamentals are the same. Water 
must be evaporated, and the vapor must be carried 
away. Even as the housewife is pleased with the re- 
sults on a warm, breezy Monday, even so is the ma- 
chine crew pleased with the results in more even and 
better drying, and greater ‘speed, made possible with 
Mr. Grewin’s efficient means for artifically bringing into 
the Paper machine room that bright and breezy Monday 
morning air. 





An Export Market For Solid Fibre Board 


France offers an attractive market for solid fibre 
board, such as is currently used in the United States 
on an extensive scale for shipping containers. A report 
from the U. S. Department of Commerce states that 
this type of board, as well as the cutting, scoring, and 
stitching machines for making up the fibre containers, 
are not available in France, but can be secured con- 
veniently in the United States. 


Washington Lands Being Listed fr Reforestation 

One half million acres of land in the State of Wash- 
ington is expected to be listed during the current year 
under the recently enacted Reforestation Act which pro- 
vides for a nominal annual tax on lands best suited for 
growing forests, and for a fairly heavy yield tax to be 
paid when the timber is harvested. 

From the office of the State Supervisor of Forestry, 
Department of Conservation and Development, at 
Olympia, comes word that— 

“The first block of land to be considered for classifi- 
cation under the new Reforestation Act included some 
209,499 acres. The public hearings have not been com- 
pleted yet and there will undoubtedly be several thou- 
sand acres of land thrown out. We cannot give you the 
actual figures on amount of land definitely to be placed 
under the Reforestation Act at this time. 

“However, the lands considered at the first board 
meeting were located as follows: Clallam County, 19,- 
081 acres; Cowlitz County, 22,404 acres; Grays Harbor 
County, 43,960 acres; Jefferson County, 360 acres; King 
County, 269 acres; Klickitat County, 13,166 acres; Lewis 
County, 31,262 acres; Mason County, 3,906 acres; Pa- 
cific County, 3,254 acres; Pierce County, 32,835 acres; 
Skagit County, 1,958 acres; Snohomish County, 2,244 
acres; Thurston County, 33,512 acres; Whatcom Coun- 
ty, 1,162 acres. 

“The best illustration we can give you as to the at- 
titude of private timber owners on effectiveness of yield 
tax legislation is as follows: a logging company in Sno- 
homish County, now out of business, went to the county 
treasurer’s office recently and gave them a check for 
$15,000.00, covering back taxes for five years on logged 
over land that they had intended to let go for taxes. 
The company decided to pay the taxes to date in order 
to list some 6,000 or 7,000 acres under the Reforesta- 
tion Act. 

“At the present time we have some 60,000 or 70,000 
acres of land to be examined for classification and pre- 
sented at the next board meeting. To date this depart- 
ment has solicited no companies or individuals relative 
to classification of their lands. At the rate applications 
have been coming in, we believe it a safe estimate that 
by January Ist of 1933 there will be at least one-half 
million acres of land classified under the Reforestation 
Act.” 

Some opposition to the act has developed in Grays 
Harbor County, in which a greater acreage has been 
listed for entry than in any other county. County As- 
sessor R. A. Wiley has announced his intention to test 
the legality of the new law. 





Would Increase Cost of Towboat Operation 


Representative LaGuardia of New York State 
has again introduced that old joker of his which 
would place all craft of 15 tons register or over 
under the full and strict requirements of the 
steamboat inspection service. The bill is more or 
less a sop to union labor engaged in operating 
vessels primarily of towboat class and the effect 
would be to unnecessarily raise the crew require- 
ments on this smaller class of vessel. As much 
of the transportation of logs, pulp chips, hogged 
fuel and other commodities for Pacific Coast pulp- 
paper mills involves the use of towboats the effect 
of LaGuardia’s bill would be to raise the cost of 
this class of operations. 
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STEEL CASTINGS 
HAVE GONE SOCIETY 


GREAT many machinery manufacturers, chief 

engineers and master mechanics of industrial 

plants have become so accustomed to ordering 
ordinary mild steel castings, without any particular 
specification, that they have not realized how different 
must be the procedure when alloys are required. Steel 
castings to the buyers have meant in so many cases 
just “steel castings”. What goes into them, the percent- 
age of the various materials, their strength and physical 
characteristics, has meant but little. 


When the alloys, such as chrome steel and chrome 
nickel steel came into demand, because of their lower 
cost for particularly severe service, it was then neces- 
sary for the buying engineers or purchasing depart- 
ments, or the manufacturer, to definitely state what was 
required or what would best serve the purpose. It was 
then that buyers generally, and manufacturers, began 
to consider more thoroly the characteristics of steel 
castings and compare the first cost of higher priced 
alloys, with increased service, to those of ordinary 
characteristics and short service. 


The use of manganese steel came into practice in this 
district about 1917 and it is now very widely used in 
the railroad industry for frogs and switch points; in 
the contracting field for dippers, dragline buckets and 
dipper teeth; in logging for skid pans, hooks, and block 
sheaves; and in the mining industry very extensively. 
Practically every user of cast manganese steel is so 
familiar with the steel and its application to the various 
uses that they probably do not realize that it has been 
in general use so short a time. 


In 1913 the Electric Steel Foundry Company of 
Portland started to manufacture ordinary mild steel 
castings, principally for the logging industry, which 
was beginning to be the major industry in the North- 
west. It was not until 1917, during the war, that the 
casting of manganese and alloy steels was first done. 
With the production of many machinery parts for the 
merchant marine, these alloys came into demand; like- 
wise a certain amount of alloy steels were required 
for the logging machinery then being used by the 
Spruce Division. 


The casting of these alloys gave considerable trouble 
at first because the handling of them, molding, heat 
treatment, etc., was entirely different and the foundry 
losses were tremendous until enough experience had 
been gained to overcome the troubles which were a 
result of lack of knowledge and experience. 


About 1929 the Electric Steel Foundry Company, 
which, incidentally, installed the first electric furnace 
west of the Mississippi River, found that more of their 
customers were asking for still higher priced alloys 
which would serve in their respective fields for an in- 
definite period of time. The pulp and paper industry 
particularly, and some of the chemical companies, were 


By RAY SMYTHE 
Manufacturers’ Representative, Portland, Oregon 


In this day of special steels for special purposes the 
purchasing agent can no longer simply specify 
“steel castings”. Metallurgy has made great ad- 
vances. A better understanding of the subject dis- 
cussed by Mr. Smythe will be worth dollars and 
cents to the pulp and paper mill management. 


demanding castings which would withstand the corro- 
sive action of acids, alkalies and other chemicals. They 
then made a connection with the Krupp Nirosta Cor- 
poration to manufacture the stainless steel castings so 
well developed by the Krupp company, and have pio- 
neered their way in this field during the last two years. 


The handling of the stainless steels is a most diff- . 
cult problem from every foundry angle. The first re- 
quirement is to know where the customer proposes to 
use a casting and then to provide the necessary en- 
gineering, technical and research personnel to definitely 
advise a user if the castings under consideration will 
meet with his expectations and show a profit over 
ordinary castings. The development of such a depart- 
ment necessarily must take into consideration the type 
of engineer, who must not only be an engineer with 
knowledge of ordinary practice, but who must be 
acquainted more or less in a thoro manner with the 
processing of whatever material is to be handled. 


After the engineer has definitely determined the 
strength, physical and chemical characteristics required 
of the casting, it is then necessary that, in pouring this 
casting in the foundry, some very definite plan be fol- 
lowed so that exactly the proper amount of chromium, 
nickel, molybdenum, silicon, carbon, sulphur, phos- 
phor, etc., is included. This requires a highly skilled 
metallurgist and very close follow-up on every foundry 
operation. The Electric company have had a metal- 
lurgist since 1915 and now employ two highly skilled 
men who supervise the melting and the heat treating 
of stainless steel castings. 


It is a peculiarity that a stainless steel casting is not 
such until after a most thoro and intricate heat treat- 
ment has been given it. This treatment calls for special- 
ly constructed ovens with automatic temperature con- 
trol so that the procedure may be followed exactly 
according to the Krupp formulaes for the particular 
castings being made. 


With the tremendous range of combinations of stain- 
less steel, it requires the entire attention of one man 
constantly in the Metallurgical Department to insure 
to the buyer that he is getting exactly what he requires. 
Some of the largest foundries in the country have had 
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difficulty in producing stainless steel castings of cer- 
tain kinds, but once the difficulties have been overcome 
the customer may expect that the castings are all that 
he desires. 

Pump castings are particularly difficult to cast of 
KA-2 or KA-4 combinations. Before the first one was 
successfully cast there had been much expense incurred 
by the foundry and a great deal of investigation and 
analyzation of conditions by the operating personnel 
had been necessary. The many control methods em- 
ployed in casting these difficult parts have made it as 
nearly fool-proof as possible. A foundry may claim 
ability to produce these Krupp Nirosta steel combina- 
tions, but unless it has had a great deal of experience, 
proper equipment, directing personnel and technicians 
thoroly acquainted with the work, the results are not 
very gratifying. 

Some of us who have been in the manufacturing 
business can look back and remember how a customer 
used to argue about a quarter of a cent a pound on 
ordinary plate or casting work, which might sell for 7 
or 8 cents a pound total. Now we consider making 
castings, plates, or material for which the consumer will 
pay anywhere from 50c to $1.50 a pound. It really 
shows us that price is not the first consideration. As 
an illustration, if a valve or pump is made of ordinary 
materials and lasts in service a year, it is an expensive 
piece of equipment, by any measurement of values; if 
the same equipment can be made from a stainless steel 
and last indefinitely, then it pays. This is exactly what 
is taking place in the pulp-paper industry. 

Manufacturers, generally, are very much handicap- 
ped because many of the buyers do not realize that they 
have a tremendous capital investment in their business, 
as well as a necessarily expensive operating personnel 
which must be available at all hours of the day or night 
to take care of their problems. If a foundry or ma- 
chine shop could work out their problems and then 
dismiss all of their research engineers, metallurgists 
and draftsmen and merely take orders for a stock 
article, it would surely be heaven, but unfortunately 
such is not the case. It makes no difference whether 
business is good or whether it’s bad, there is a certain 
amount of work to be done on an order which may 
only amount to $5.00, but the small casting may be 
just as important to the pulp or paper mill as tho a 
carload had been ordered. The little order must have 
the same expert handling. 


The manufacturer of stainless and alloy steels is 
certainly having a tremendous field opened to him. 
The close cooperation between the pulp-paper mill op- 
erators and the foundries will result in a better under- 
standing, the lessening of costs and more satisfactory 
experience where these steels are employed. 





Pagenstecher Glad To Be On Coast 


“I’m here,” was the cryptic and complete response 
of Felix Pagenstecher, newly elected president of Haw- 
ley Pulp & Paper Company, to the question as to what 
he thought of the future in prospect for the pulp and 
Paper industry of the West. 

The man who resigned as president of the Bryant 
Paper Company of Kalamazoo, Michigan, to come to 
the Pacific Coast further evidenced his faith in bring- 
ing his wife and son, Robert, age 13, with him and 
immediately buying a home in Portland. Until their 
furniture arrives the Pagenstechers are living at the 
Multnomah Hotel. Mr. Pagenstecher was elected presi- 
dent of the Hawley company effective January |! and 
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arrived four days ahead of his scheduled time to start, 
February 1. 


“The prospects for the paper industry here,” he said 
after a moment’s reflection, “are as good as anywhere 
in the country and perhaps more so.” 

He was not prepared as yet, he said, to announce any 
definite plans except that he was on the job to be of 
such assistance as he could be to the personnel now 
running the business. The Hawley plant at Oregon 
City, he said, had a good organization and could pro- 
duce results when business conditions warrant. 

President Pagenstecher said that he had had a most 
hearty reception by the Hawley personnel and by the 
community leaders and that he was glad to be here. 





Blanchard To San Francisco 

Stanley W. Blanchard, who has served as assistant 
mill manager at the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany’s plant at West Linn, Oregon, for more than three 
years, left January 16 for San Francisco to do special 
research work for the company. His headquarters will 
be in the executive offices of the company in the bay 
city. 

Mr. Blanchard came to Oregon City from the East, 
where he served several years with the E. B. Eddy 
Paper Company and with other large paper manufactur- 
ing concerns in New York. 

It is understood that Mr. Blanchard will serve some- 
what in the capacity of a contact man on manufacturing 
problems between mills and consumers. 





Pioneers Celebrate Sixtieth Wedding Anniversary 

William McBain, former safety engineer for the 
Crown Willamette mills at West Linn and Camas, who 
retired ten years ago and moved to California, on 
January 17 celebrated with Mrs. McBain their sixtieth 
wedding anniversary at their home in Mountain View, 
California. 


- For the first time in 28 years all five children were 
together with their parents. B. T. McBain, one of the 
children and a well-known paper industry consultant, 
made the trip from Portland to be present. 





Cold Weather Freeze-Up 


Recent cold weather resulted in a freeze-up of part 
of the B. C. Pulp & Paper Company’s water supply at 
Woodfibre, B. C., but this was relieved by the use of 
the company’s alternative water system and operation 
of auxiliary engines. 


B. C. Pulp & Paper Company has two chief sources 
of water, one of them being a so-called glacier which 
thaws to the disappearing point during about one month 
in the year. This supply gives an ample supply of 
water except during the brief period when it runs dry 
in late summer and during the occasional freeze-up, 
as in the past month. 





Troetscher Flying Around 
E. A. Troetscher, in charge of the kraft pulp mill 
division of the Crown Willamette Paper Company’s 
plant at Camas, Washington, is making an extended 
tour of mills in the East and South. He employed 
airplane service on part of his itinerary. 


Mr. Troetscher got as far East as New York, and as 
far South as New Orleans and Panama City. The 
International Paper Company has its newest big kraft 
pulp and paper mill in the Florida city. 
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Russian Pulpwood In Foreign Pulp 

Owing to requests from the forest owners, the Finnish Gov- 
ernment included in its proposal to the Riksdag for increased 
tariffs, a duty on pulp also, amounting to 10 mks per cub. 
meter (not stated whether stacked or solid measure). The pro- 
posal met with some opposition, however, as it was considered 
unfair, particularly on the pulp industries of Eastern Finland, 
among others the government mills Enso-Gutzeit and Tornator 
as well as the new Kexholm mill, which take a large portion 
of their pulp wood from Russia. When the bill came before 
the Riksdag, the proposed duty on pulp wood was rejected and 
the present 1931 export duty of 2 finmarks per cub. meter 
stacked measure was cancelled, as being liable to hamper 
export. 


The above notice, published in the Swedish Timber 
and Woodpulp Journal, recalls that the Kexholm mill 
is situated on the shores of Lake Ladoga, which body 
of water forms in part the boundary between Finland 
and Soviet Russia. 

Present laws of the United States are supposed to 
exclude products which are the direct produce of con- 
vict or subsidized labor, or that are manufactured from 
raw materials produced by convict or subsidized labor. 

Pulp from the Kexholm mill has been extensively 
advertised for sale in the United States market. Wood 
entering into this pulp is admittedly of Soviet origin 
in substantial degree. The question has not been 
settled that Soviet pulpwood is produced under con- 
ditions that entitle it to enter directly or indirectly into 
competition with domestic goods in the United States 
market. 

The Kexholm mill is a rather plain example because 
of its location on the Soviet boundary. But use of 
Soviet pulpwood, produced under methods that are 
open to high suspicion, is extensively consumed in 
many other pulp mills in northern Europe. The pulp 
is subsequently sold in the United States domestic mar- 
ket. The Anti-dumping law supposedly covers the situ- 
ation, but the law is either unenforceable or otherwise 


valueless in its present form. 

Competition in a domestic market with pul 
doubtful origin is a direct and serious problem for 
United States manufacturers of pulp, and is particularly 
a matter of concern for Pacific Coast pulp mills. 


of this 





Spaulding Mill Closes—1931 Loss 


Operating every month of the year except January, 
Spaulding Pulp & Paper Company produced during 
1931 13,205 tons of unbleached sulphite pulp on which 
it took a total net loss of $37,116.83, producing at an 
average cost of $33.13 per ton and selling at an 
average of $30.27, the average loss per ton being 
$2.86. Sales for the year totaled 12,980 tons. The 
company’s mill at Newberg, Oregon, has a daily capacity 
of 75 tons. 

Faced with the further competition of foreign pulp 
produced under depreciated currency and with an 
open account indebtedness of $288,163.90, the direc- 
tors decided to discontinue operations for the time- 
being and lay before the stockholders a plan to clear 
the slates and establish a working capital which has 
been lacking heretofore. A meeting of the stock- 
holders was called for January 22, and the directors’ 
plan for funding the debt and securing a working 
capital by a $350,000 first mortgage bond issue was 
approved. 

Under the plan the creditors were to take bonds 
in lieu of cash, and the stockholders were to subscribe 
for the remaining $62,000 worth of bonds. The 
stockholders indicated that they were agreeable and 
on February 3 the’ proposal was laid before the cred- 
itors for their approval. No definite time has been 
set for them to answer. 


The bonds will be secured by $867,850 in current 


and fixed assets. Total resources as of December 30 
were $1,020,027. 

The $62,000 subscribed by the stockholders, to. 
gether with other funds and certain operating savings, 
is expected to provide a working capital of $75,000. 
The anticipated savings include elimination of about 
$1200 a month in switching charges, lower log prices 
through cash buying and lower power costs. 

August, when the mill ran at capacity and produced 
pulp at a cost of $28.29, showed an operating profit 
of $3,615, and the only actual net profit, after de- 
ducting overhead, extraordinary repairs, etc., of the 
year. The highest production cost month was March, 
$37.84. The highest selling price was $33.63, in Janu- 
ary; the lowest was $26.84, in November. 

At the stockholders’ meeting Charles K. Spaulding, 
president, presided. It was explained that of the 
$288,164 owed on open account, $114,250 represented 
loans to the company by directors. Director E. F. 
Emery had advanced $82,000 of the $114,250. 


O. M. Allison, secretary, told the stockholders that 
the best hope of Congressional relief lay in the pro- 
posal for an elastic import duty to equalize exchange 
rates. A resolution was adopted asking Congressional 
aid. 

Superintendent Carl F. Beyerl declared that pro- 
duction costs comparable with those of any mill on 
the Pacific Coast were possible under capacity opera- 
tion. 

Spaulding interests were represented also by Fentress 
Hill, who as representative of Detroit Trust Company, 
trustees of a mortgage bond issue on Spaulding Log- 
ging Company, holds power of attorney from Spauld- 
ing to manage the logging company. 





Camas Mill Shortens Week 


The kraft mill division of the big 350-ton specialty 
paper mill of the Crown Willamette Paper Company at 
Camas, Washington, went on a six-day week at the 
yt of February. It has been running seven 

ays. 

At the same time the management announced that 
the mill’s biggest machine, No. 6, will go on a five-day 
week, closing down on Saturdays. Five other machines, 
of the mill’s twelve, were already on a five-day week. 

Effective January | the mill reduced its shift for day 
workers from nine hours to eight. Employes in the 
wood room are now on a six-hour shift. 


The several moves instituted by the company at the 
Camas mill have been made for the double purpose 
of adjusting production to orders and for spreading out 
the available work for the greatest possible number of 
employes. 





Nils Teren To Join Leadbetter Staff 

Offices of the Columbia River Paper Company in 
Portland were unable to confirm at this writing when 
Nils Teren would arrive on the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Teren recently resigned from an executive position in 
charge of the kraft mills of the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, and it was announced at the time that he would 
join his father-in-law, F. W. Leadbetter, president of 
the Columbia River Paper Company, which company 
at present operates three mills in Washington, Oregon 
and California. An unconfirmed announcement has it 
that Mr. Teren will act as technical director for all the 
Leadbetter mills. 


Mr. Leadbetter is also at present in the East and it 


is believed that Mr. Teren will accompany him upon 
his return. 
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Canada’s Forest Resources—Summary 

The annual drain on the Canadian forest resources 
is considerably more than 4,136,000,000 cubic feet an- 
nually, according to a Summary of Forest Production, 
Operations in the Woods in Canada, 1929, issued by 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Forest Products Branch. 

The report states that “the latest available estimate 
cubic feet of satnding timber which is capable of yield- 
ing 424,637 million feet board measure of sawn lum- 
ber and 1,121,993 thousand cords of pulp wood, ties, 
poles and other smaller materials. 

Converting factors based on actual measurements 
were used in preparing this summary. Each of these 
factors represents in cubic feet the quantity of stand- 
ing timber that must be cut in the forest in order to 
produce one unit of material in question based on the 
total cubic content of the tree. The summary esti- 
mated that the total forest production in Canada in 
1929 involved the cutting of 3,090,614,617 cubic feet 
of standing timber. 

On the basis of simple arithmetic this indicates an 
exhaustion of Canadian resources in 54 years. It is 
explained however that by the application of scientific 
forest management, the discovery of new uses of wood 
and the greater utilization in products now being 
manufactured the Canadian forests can be considered 
to be a source of perpetual supply. Concern is ex- 
pressed for the economic loss to Canada involved in 
exportation of unmanufactured forest products, such 
as raw pulpwood. 





Japan’s Paper Production and Sale 
December, 1931 

Production Sales 
(Lbs.) (Lbs.) 
Printing Paper ; 
Superior quality 

Printing Paper 
Ordinary quality 10,199,140 
Drawing Paper 3,378,779 
Simili Paper ......._.__.... 8,205,897 
Art Paper 808,344 
News Printing Paper 42,039,836 
Sulphite Paper 4,925,596 
Colored Paper 1,060,176 
Wrapping Paper 12,966,598 
Chinese Paper 1,598,880 
Board Paper 6,732,970 
Sundries 3,883,363 


9,923,211 16,740,009 
14,587,043 
4,364,541 
10,997,666 
1,708,942 
41,260,803 
4,344,715 
1,855,727 
19,396,672 
3,377,999 
8,254,925 
3,787,060 





130,676,102 


105,722,790 





O. M. Allison, Portland attorney and secretary of the 


' Spaulding Pulp & Paper Company, has been elected to 


the board of directors of the Portland Trust & Savings 
Bank. 
* * * 

Edwin Sutermeister, chief chemist of S. D. Warren 
Company, of Maine, is temporarily located at Port 
Angeles, Washington, where he is doing work for the 
Olympic Forest Products Company. 

x * * 


George R. K. Moorhead, formerly chief chemist of 
the Oregon Pulp & Paper Company, Salem, Ore., has 
been promoted to the position of night sulphite mill 
superintendent. 

x * * 

Fred W. Leadbetter, president of the Columbia River 
Paper Company, left Portland January 18 for a short 
visit to New York. 


Salem Converting Plant Growing 
The Western Paper Converting Company, Salem, 
Oregon, made a 25% increase in production in 1931 
over 1930, company executives report. 


The company recently ordered two cellophane bag 
machines. Each machine is equipped to turn out thou- 
sands of bags a day. They will be the first of their 
kind on the Coast. 

Considerable machinery was installed by the convert- 
ing company during 1931. It included the addition of 
new folding, sewing and bending machines, as well as 
additional equipment for the manufacture of school 
tablets. 

The company has a wide range of products. At the 
present it is completing a large order for more than 
1,000,000 “blue books” for the associated student store 
at the University of California at Los Angeles. 


All kinds of tablets are manufactured by the Salem 
company. They include pencil and finer writing tab- 
lets. Glassine bags, both large and small, are turned 
out daily by the thousands. Many varieties of wrap- 
pers, from candy wrappers to large meat wrappers, are 
manufactured. 

Products of the Salem firm go to many parts of the 
world. Much is used on the Coast, but a considerable 
portion goes East. Recently two different shipments 
of typewriting paper were sent to New York. Each 
contained 60,000 pounds of paper. Exports are made 
to Central and South America, and the Philippine and 
Hawaiian Islands. 


R. Lee Galloway is plant manager. 





Denver Jobbers More Optimistic 
Denver paper houses generally report a slight pick- 
ing up in January business. The increase, tho slight, 
was sufficient to put a new spirit in the paper dealers. 
An atmosphere of renewed vigor is prevalent in the 
larger establishments contrasting considerably with that 
noted during the past months. 





Max Oberdorfer, president and general manager of 
St. Helens Pulp & Paper Company, left home Febru- 
ary 2 for a quick visit to San Francisco. He was ex- 
pected back within less than a week. 





Lester David, who left Portland a few weeks before 
Christmas to confer with business interests in New 
York, was expected back early in February. Mr. David, 
who is working on a mill project in the Pacific North- 
west, had intended to be back a month or more earlier. 





E. C. Bogren, manager of Western Waxed Paper 
Company, Portland, has returned from a short business 
visit to Oakland and San Francisco. 





George W. Houk, vice-president of Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Company, went to New York on business in 
January. He is taking an active part in the campaign 
for protection of the domestic newsprint and pulp in- 
dustry against the unfair competition of products from 
countries that have gone off the gold standard. 





Frank Youngman, manager of Pacific Mills Com- 
pany, Vancouver, B. C., was a Portland visitor for 
three days in January. 





R. Pursifull, formerly with Crown Willamette Paper 
Company and superintendent of the Vancouver mill, 
has accepted a position with Southern Kraft Corpora- 
tion, Mobile, Alabama. 
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Jobbers Will Meet At Del Monte May 12-14 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the Pacific States 
Paper Trade Association will be held at the old stand, 
the Hotel Del Monte, at sunny Del Monte, California, 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, May 12, 13 and 14. 

The convention will get into action with a business 
session on Thursday at 1:30 p.m. On the preceding 
Wednesday evening the annual merchants’ and manu- 
facturers’ joint meeting, which by now has become 
quite an institution, will be held beginning at 8 o’clock. 
This has always been one of the most enjoyable sessions 
of the convention. Friday evening has been reserved 
for the annual dinner. 

Golf is once more going to have a big place on the 
card. Sponsored by the manufacturers, the fourteenth 
annual golf tournament will be played during the week. 
All members of the Pacific States Paper Trade Associa- 
tion are invited to participate. Some new champs are 
expected to show this year. And who they are will 
be discovered at the annual golf dinner on Saturday 
evening, May 14. 

H. Arthur Dunn, association secretary, requests that 
all subjects which members and affiliated associations 
feel should receive the attention of the convention, 
together with a paper thereon expressing some view- 
point and the reason for bringing up the particular 
subject should be forwarded to Louis A. Colton, Chair- 
man of the Program Committee, Zellerbach Paper 
Company, 534 Battery St., San Francisco. 

Other members of the Program Committee are: C. 
A. Bell, secretary, Failing Bldg., Portland; J. R. Coff- 
man, secretary, 307 S. Hill St., Los Angeles; W. S. 
Gilbert, secretary, 915 Paulsen Bldg., Spokane; J. Y. C. 
Kellogg, secretary, 828 Central Bldg., Seattle. 





B. C. Paper Jobber In New Building 

Barber Ellis, Ltd., one of British Columbia’s largest 
wholesale paper houses, has completed construction of 
its new building in Vancouver, B. C. It is a four-story 
structure, three floors being arranged to carry stock 
while on the fourth floor is the factory. The building 
is located at 950 Homer Street. 

Barber Ellis is one of the oldest paper firms in Can- 
ada, having been established in 1876 with head offices 
in Toronto and the main factory at Brantford, Ont. 
Today it is the largest manufacturer of envelopes in 
Canada and also does a large business in stationery and 
other paper supplies. 

Lorne D. Graham, who has been in charge of the 
Vancouver office since it was established in 1912, is a 
director of the company as well as manager of the 
British Columbia branch. He states that prospects are 
bright for the present year and that the wholesale paper 
business in British Columbia has not suffered from the 
depression which has hit many other businesses. 





Northwest Paper Company Names Coast Manager 

Clarence P. Sheldon has been appointed as District 
Sales Manager in charge of fine printing papers as well 
as converting paper sales for the Pacific Coast for the 
Northwest Paper Company, with mills at Brainerd and 
at Cloquet, Minnesota. His headquarters will be in 


San Francisco with offices at 149 California Street. 
The announcement was made by I. L. Gartland, the 
company’s general sales manager. 

Mr. Sheldon has had considerable experience with 
the paper jobbers, being formerly connected with 
Bradner Smith and Whitaker Paper Company, both 
of Chicago. He has also spent considerable time at 
the mill and is thoroly posted on the mill’s ability to 
produce various specialty papers. This should be help- 
ful in solving jobbers’ problems. 

The Northwest Paper Company is affliated with the 
Weyerhaeuser interests. The general sales office is 
at Cloquet, Minnesota, and the daily capacity of the 
mill is 1,000,000 pounds of pulp and paper. All paper 
is made from virgin pulp. The grades manufactured 
are English Finish, Eggshell, Super, Label, Offset, Writ- 
ing, Bond, Index, Postcard, Ledger, Tub Sized Special- 
ties, Vellum, Publication Book, Bulking Book, Drawing, 
Antique Envelope, White Envelope, Manila Envelope, 
Kraft Envelope, Nortex Envelope, Kraft Wrapping and 
Butchers’ Wrapping. Grade names such as Klo-Kay, 
Wilson, Northland, Arrowhead, Nortex and Japine are 
familiar to the trade. 





Pell Boosts Salaries—And It Pays 


Having found it profitable to raise salaries in the 
midst of a depression while other employers were slash- 
ing, Rodney Pell, sole proprietor of the Pelican Paper 
Company, San Francisco, on January 26 announced an- 
other blanket wage increase for his employes. 


In a personal letter to each of the employes, Mr. 
Pell explained: “Due to the united efforts of all the 
Pelican employes last year, your company was pros- 
perous. I consider this a remarkable feat when we 
realize the financial condition of the world. 


“Last May your salary was raised 2 per cent. The 
amount of the increase was not large, but I feel it did | 
help to stabilize our organization. 

“Beginning February 1 another small raise will go 
into effect. The 2 per cent you have been receiving 
will be increased to 3 per cent.” 

Mr. Pell spurns credit for the increasts. “It is not an 
unselfish move,” he says. “I make a little less on the 
face of it, but eventually I profit. 

“Last May, when so many companies were cutting 
salaries I noticed a feeling of unrest and anxiety among 
my boys. I knew they were afraid, like all other em- 
ployes. I felt that the best way to restore their confi- 
dence in their jobs and their company would be to give 
the 2 per cent raise. 

“I was astonished at the results. 
up tremendously. Sales picked up. 

“I attribute our prosperous condition entirely to the 
feeling of the employes engendered by proper treat- 
ment. 

“A lot of companies are taking advantage of the 
depression to slash wages. They are only prolonging 
hard times. 

“Of course, this firm’s policy would probably be im- 
possible if it were a corporation, with stockholders and 
boards of directors to satisfy, or even a partnership.” 


Business speeded 
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SOMEWHAT OF HISTORY 


There’s romance in retrospect 


By W. B. REYNOLDS 


General Paper Company, San Francisco 


Coast taken either from a mill or from a jobbing 

point of view will reveal a story replete with 
romance. The amazing strides in both the manufacture 
and distribution of paper products in our far western 
group of states have been possible largely because of 
the unfaltering faith of men with courage enough to 
back their vision with hard work and also with hard 
coin. : 


f NY retrospect of the paper industry on the Pacific 


This retrospect is a story of the development of wider 
markets, of pioneering for new uses of paper, of the 
effort to make the Pacific Coast salf-contained on heavy 
tonnage lines, and of major financing operations result- 
ing from the consequent steadily mounting capital in- 
vestments. But, back of it all, as an intangible but relent- 
less urge making for progress, has been the ambition 
dominating men for worthwhile accomplishments. 


To paper men on the sunset side of the Rockies, 
whose memory goes back two or even three decades, 
there comes a picture of a very loosely organized in- 
dustry. Because there were then only a mere handful 
of paper mills in the far West, producing an extremely 
limited range of products, distributors were heavily de- 
pendent on sources of supply at great distances. 


In those days, before the rise to a commanding posi- 
tion in fine paper tonnage of cheap sulphite bonds, rag 
content grades, in all types of writings, were then the 
tule rather than the exception. The user of paper was 
critical of his quality. Nowadays he is more critical of 
his price; perhaps because paper has become such a 
large item of fixed expenditure for the conduct of 
business. 


There are left a few paper salesmen, still actively on 
distributor’s payrolls, who remember the days when 
sulphate “tel saapiooen an outstanding item of enormous 
tonnage for Pacific Coast mills—came either from Scan- 
dinavia, or from one large mill on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Incidentally, the price today of the Pacific Coast prod- 
uct is practically as low as was the price for import paper 
in the old days, showing what tremendous volume, big 
machines, and all manner of labor-saving devices, will 

for the market level of a highly competitive 
commodity. 


Again, the astonishing growth of the paper bag 
business on the Pacific Coast in itself constitutes a 
thrilling chapter in the struggle of Western spirit 
adequately to care for its own needs. To realize the 
extent of the achievement one has but to hark back to 
the day when a mere handful of machines in a tiny 
building on the shores of the Columbia River was 
absolutely all that represented the paper bag industry 
in the vast territory west of the Mississippi River. It 


To paper men on the sunset side of the Rockies, 
whose memory goes back two or even three decades, 
there comes a picture of a very loosely organized 
industry. Distributors were heavily dependent on 
sources of supply at a great distance. Today far- 
sighted executives are constantly checking consump- 
tion possibilities in every field. These paper mill 
generals at present are engaged in consolidating 
their positions and are merely waiting the next up- 
turn of business to swing their technically trained 
armies into position to renew the battle on wider 
fronts for new victories for Western paper products. 


is a fair statement of the facts that today the Pacific 
Coast bag factories could supply the entire needs of 
all the far western states. 


Another very pointed illustration is envelopes. One 
does not have to be in the grandfather class to call to 
mind the time when every envelope used out west was 
the product of some factory east of the Rockies. Today 
there are envelope factories in all of the leading job- 
bing centers along the Pacific Coast. 


Still another typical case, illustrating the growth of 
an idea involving the substitution of converted forest 
products for a more expensive commodity, is that of 
the paper towel. The folded paper towel was born 
in San Francisco. During infancy it nearly expired 
of actual starvation. Yet today the pulp tonnage in- 
volved plays no mean role in the operations of various 
western plants. 


No picture of the evolution of the industry would be 
complete without adverting to the growth of the board 
business with its string of mills scattered along the 
coast at strategic points, and of their related container 
plants. Year by year these mills and their subsidiary 
organizations have kept faith with the vision of the 
west by enlarging capacity, expanding lines and pro- 
viding service with a product conceded to be as fine as 
that manufactured anywhere. The puny infant of a 
quarter century ago, nursed through anxious years at 
Antioch has now become a Hercules, supremely confi- 
dent of his strength and rightfully proud of his place 
in the sun. 


Multiplication of these examples could go on over 
a wide range of lines, each yielding its own absorbing, 
interesting tale of a final triumph over discouraging 
hardships. Included in this list would be waxed papers, 
tag board, glassine, tablets, adding machine and cash 
register rolls, offset book, toilet paper and roll towels, 
paper doilies, safety paper, process-marked decorated 
wrappings, napkins both plain and creped, a variety of 
tissues, shipping tags, corrugated of many types in sheets 
and rolls, bogus bristol, school drawing papers, sulphite 
covers, envelope papers in white wove, kraft and manila, 

(Turn to page 33) 
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New Types 
New Models 


New Machines 














EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of, and dealers in, equipment used by pulp 

and paper mills, board manufacturers, converting plants, 

paper merchants, or any other branch of the industry may 
make their announcements in this department. 


New Dealers 


New Branches 


Appointments 




















Purchasing Agents’ Service 

The American Paper and Pulp Association is making 
preparations to furnish the purchasing agents of the 
industry with a commodity service which will enable 
them to judge more accurately the supply and demand 
conditions in the raw materials market. The announce- 
ment is made by Jesse H. Neal, general manager of 
the association. 

The American Paper and Pulp Association has re- 
ceived numerous requests for information of this sort 
and has taken steps to secure the cooperation of the 
purchasing agents of the paper and pulp industry. 

Mr. Neal stated that if purchasing agents in the 
paper industry knew the condition of raw materials 
stocks thruout the industry, the quantity of forward 
buying and other conditions of the raw materials mar- 
kets, they would be less influenced by rumors and sell- 
ing pressure and would be, therefore, in better posi- 
tions to judge how they would purchase. 

This service will be handled by the Statistical De- 
partment, under the direction of John A. C. Kav- 
anagh. Mr. Neal pointed out that the Statistical De- 
partment was in an excellent position to successfully 
carry out this work because of the contact with so 
many mills in the industry, and the previous experience 
and success of similar services in the past on behalf of 
independent groups and several group associations. 





Woodfibre Adds Two Barkers 


Two Stetson-Ross barkers similar to those recently 
installed by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company at 
Longview, Wash., have been added to the mechanical 
equipment of the B. C. Pulp & Paper Company at 
Woodfibre, B. C. 

These barkers, which are expected to speed up pro- 
duction and effect economy at the same time, are dif- 
ferent from the Weyerhaeuser units in that they include 
additional attachments providing for the automatic 
movement of the cutter head under seam control. The 
purpose of these attachments is to enable the rollers 
by mechanical means to hold the logs in place auto- 
matically for cutting, eliminating a process which in the 
past has been accomplished by manual labor. The 
barkers have been installed two in a line. 

Unlike the big Thorne barker which has been in- 
stalled at the company’s Port Alice plant, the Stetson- 
Ross barkers will not be used in handling logs, but pulp- 
wood already sawed to required lengths. 


The two barkers are expected to handle the entire 
daily output of the mill, which is about 130,000 feet. 


The installation was carried out by the company’s 
own staff. 





Build Two Overhead Cranes 
The Hesse-Ersted Iron Works of Portland recently 
completed two overhead traveling cranes of ten ton 
capacity and a traveling electric hoist to be used with 
the cranes. They have been installed in the plant of 


the Longview Fibre Company at Longview, Washing- 
ton. 


Noble & Wood’s Consistency Regulator 

The Noble & Wood Machine Company, Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y., offers a new type precision stock consis- 
tency regulator which makes possible remarkably close 
control of stock consistency. The new regulator is a 
compact and remarkably precise unit which can be in- 
stalled at any point where uniform consistency is re- 
quired. Operating entirely without human attention or 
supervision, it eliminates the trouble and inaccuracies 
associated with sampling and floating leverage types of 
stock control. 

In operation the entire stock supply at the point of in- 
stallation passes thru a mixing chest, where positive 
agitation keeps waters and fibers thoroly and uniformly 
mixed. In its flow thru an unagitated chamber 
the stock actuates a sensitive finder which, thru a 
precise compensating device, controls the make-up wa- 
ter valve. This valve, responding to the slightest 
changes in stock density, opens or closes as necessary 
to supply the required quantity of diluting water to the 
stock. The diluting water, which may be clear or white 
water, is introduced at a point before the mixing chest, 
so that complete mixing of the added water with the 
basic stock is assured. 

Altho extremely sensitive, the regulator is sturdily 
built and ample enough in capacity to meet all mill re- 
quirements. Power is derived from a small motor, at 
very low operating cost. 





J. O. Ross Engineer Moves Offices 
E. G. Drew, Pacific Coast resident engineer for the 
J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation, has moved his 
offices from 311 Lewis Building, Portland, to Room 414 
in the same building. 





Non-Clogging Valves 
Smith & Valley Iron Works of Portland recently 
shipped fifty of their new non-clogging valves to Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, Pulp Division, Longview, 
Washington. There are also forty in use at the plant 
of the Longview Fibre Company in the same city. 





Improve Net Screen Rolls 
Pacific Straw Board & Paper Company, Longview, 
Washington, have changed over their wet screen rolls 
by inserting S. K. F. ball bearings in them for easier 
operation. The West Bearing Company of Portland 
supplied the bearings. 





New Use For Sander 
A Porter-Cable “Take-About” sander was recently 
used by the Hawley Pulp & Paper Company of Oregon 
City in the rather unusual operation of cleaning up 
the charred ends of paper rolls after a warehouse fire. 





Walter Hodges Moves Office 
Walter S. Hodges, Pacific Coast representative of 
Appleton Wire Works, Inc., American Wringer Com- 
pany, Inc., and Appleton Woolen Mills, has moved up 
one floor from 311 Lewis Building, Portland, to more 
commodious quarters at 414 Lewis Building. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
greaseproof parchment, sulphite bonds both plain and 
water-marked, carbon papers, gummed tapes, paper 
cans and mailing tubes. 

Doubtless there are still other items of more or less 
consequence, but the mere enumeration of those men- 
tioned serves pointedly to illustrate the extent of the 
growth in the manufacture of paper articles in the far 
west. 

So far no reference has been made to fruit wraps, 
machine finish and super label book stocks, or to news- 

tint. Each of these groups has made notable strides. 
Aside from sulphate kraft, sulphite bonds, boards and 
bags, these three groups represent in tonnage the largest 
and most important percentage of the output of mills 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Many millions of dollars have been profitably invest- 
ed in these mills. In the years ahead many more 
millions will be added with the re-investment of profits 
in maintaining the plants sufficiently ahead of demand 
to afford satisfactory service to an increasingly larger 
part of the country’s population. 


Farsighted executives are constantly checking con- 
sumption possibilities in every field. They are looking 
ahead either to an increase of production on already 
established grades, or to the adding of other grades 
not now manufactured on the Pacific Coast. Borrow- 
ing a phrase from the war correspondent these paper 
mill generals at present are engaged in consolidating 
their positions and are merely waiting the next upturn 
of business to swing their technically trained armies 
into position to renew the battle on wider fronts for 
new victories for western paper products. 





Binders Board Manufacturers Adopt Standards 

After extensive research thru the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, United States Department of Commerce, the Bind- 
ers Board Manufacturers Association is releasing to the 
trade standard specifications for binders board. These 
specifications were developed to cover the present qual- 
ity of commercial grade binders board and were adopt- 
ed unanimously by the member mills at the annual 
meeting of the Binders Board Manufacturers Associa- 
tion on December 18, 1931. 

These specifications for binders board have been 
adopted and issued in order to promote the maintenance 
of a quality product and will work for the best inter- 
ests of both producers and consumers. It is under- 
stood that revision of these specifications will be made 
from time to time as further improvement is developed 


in the quality of binders board. 





New Minton Dryer to Start 


It is expected that the Longview Fibre Company of 
Longview, Washington, will put its 90-inch experimental 
Minton vacuum dryer paper machine in operation by 
the end of the current month. Resident Manager R. S. 
Wertheimer has not stated what types of paper will 
be manufactured. 

The new machine did not require any additional 
buildings, but was set up in the machine room which 
already houses a vertical dryer used for making virgin 
pulp kraft board and a Yankee machine for making 
m. g. and specialty wrapping papers. 

The new vacuum dryer will be equipped with a Gen. 
eral Electric sectional drive which incorporates some 
advanced ideas in drives. 

Odgen Minton, inventor of the vacuum dryer, is ex- 
pected to visit the Pacific Coast about the time the new 
Longview machine starts up. 
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ley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City. 
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Drew, J. O. Ross Engineering Corp., 
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Pacific TAPPI To Meet At Portland—May 6-7 

This past month there has been much visiting back 
and forth between Portland and Longview, involving 
Messrs. Ralph Hansen, technical director of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company’s pulp mill; E. G. Drew, 
Pacific Coast Resident Engineer for the J. O. Ross 
Engineering Corporation and Ray Schadt, technical di- 
rector of the Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, Oregon 
City. 

All are active members of the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI. Mr. Hansen is chairman of the section, Mr. 
Schadt is vice-chairman and Mr. Drew is secretary- 
treasurer. 

The subject of discussion during these visits was the 
Spring meeting of the section. The time and place has 
now been officially set for Portland on Friday and 
Saturday, May 6 and 7. 

Complete plans for the two-day session have not yet 
been announced, but it is intimated that an effort will 
be made to provide a serious business meeting with in- 
teresting papers, short and to the point, followed by 
plenty of discussion. Particular effort will be made to 
enlarge upon the discussion angle, as it is felt that the 
most valuable material often comes out in the extem- 
poraneous discussion following the more formal papers. 

Following the session of educational papers there may 
be a program of light nature to wind up the meeting 
and permit the cultivation of acquaintances on the so- 
cial side. 





More On The Canadian News Merger 


Under the sponsorship of a strong banking group, 
steps are now being taken to see if it is not possible 
to weld together the major Eastern Canadian newsprint 
producers, including Abitibi, St. Lawrence, Consolidated 
Paper, Canadian International, New Brunswick Interna- 
tional and International Power and. Paper of Newfound- 
land and others. 

Data has been collected in respect to operations, earn- 
ings, extent of physical properties, etc. This informa- 
tion has been circularized to the parties interested and it 
is expected that shortly the executives will again meet 
to discuss the feasibility of merging the larger units. It 
is expected that three or four large operating divisions 
will be created, with one or more independent oper- 
ators outside of the fold. 

One adverse feature of the current newsprint situa- 
tion in Eastern Canada, and to some extent on the 
Pacific Coast too, is the attempt of North European 
newsprint producers to gain a larger share of the Amer- 
ican market. Although the value of the Canadian dol- 
lar has depreciated some 15 or 16% in New York, 
Scandinavian currency has fallen off even more, placing 
that area in a better position to compete for business 
on a price basis. 
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ALWAYS 


The Best Safety Device Known Is a Careful Man 









































WASTE WHICH FOREMEN CAN PREVENT 
The Waste of Accidents 


1—Failure to recognize accident prevention as part of production. 
2—Failure to give all men thoro instruction in safe practices. 
3—Failure to install mechanical safeguards and keep them in 
repair. 

4—Permitting men to work with guards out of place. 

5—Failure to thoroly understand indirect accident costs. 
6—Poor housekeeping. 

7—Lack of understanding of what constitutes an accident hazard. 
8—Not setting a good example in the matter of safe practices. 
9—Lack of regular and conscientious safety inspection. 
10—Failure to enforce consistently safety rules and regulations. 


11—Failure to recognize his responsibility for accidents in his de- 
partment. 
12—Failure to co-operate with the Safety Department. 


13—Failure to stimulate and maintain interest of employees in 
Safety. 


14—Failure to display danger signs at proper places. 
15—Failure to analyze accidents and to use the information gained. 








STATEMENT OF ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE — DECEMBER, 1931 
(Mills in the State of Washington) 





Total 
Company— Hours Worked Accidents Frequency Rate Days Lost Severity Rate Standing 





Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co., Hoquiam __. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Everett. ae | 
Fibreboard Products Inc., Sumner_.___.... i anes 22,090 
Shaffer Box Co., Tacoma : nik 12,018 
Columbia River Paper Mills, Vancouver _. 2 43,958 
National Paper Products Co., Port Townsend . aes 64,002 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Camas.__....................... 218,166 
Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Everett Se. 
Inland Empire Paper Co., Millwood Ie 53,414 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham bk abo aides 26,664 
Washington Pulp & Paper Co., Port Angeles __. slips 57,339 
Fibreboard Products Inc,, Port Angeles. penichosniciiaet sabia 25,608 
Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., Shelton eee ames 53,566 
Pacific Straw Paper & Board Ca, Longview... EEE 21,052 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Anacortes... 9,280 
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The following mills did not report—Pacific Coast Paper Mills, Longview Fibre Co. 
The following mills were not in operation: Everett Pulp & Paper Co. (West Tacoma Plant); Tumwater Paper Mills, St. Regis Kraft Co. 
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Revise SAFETY Code 


The pulp and paper SAFETY code committee ap- 
pointed by E. R. Brown, president of the Oregon In- 
dustrial SAFETY Congress, to work out a code for 
all mills in the state has gotten its job half finished in 
one session, having discussed and approved drafts of 
the proposed code up to the paper machines. The 
work will be completed in one more session, says Chair- 
man R. S. Schadt of Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, 
Oregon City. The finished draft will be turned over to 
the state accident commission. 

“When we’re done we'll have something,” com- 
mented Mr. Schadt. 

The committee’s job has been that of discussing and 
redrafting for conditions in Oregon mills from the 
viewpoint of practical mill men a tentative code already 
prepared by SAFETY engineers. 

Having been requested by the paper mills of the 
Portland district and Puget Sound to make some reduc- 
tions in their freight rates on newsprint and wrapping 
paper to eastern Oregon and Washington points, the 
railroads recently offered to publish substantially lower 
rates to Spokane, Pendleton, Walla Walla, Yakima and 
Ellensburg and Puget Sound mill points. The reduc- 
tions are not all that the mills asked for, but are ex- 
pected to prove acceptable. In one instance the pro- 
posed rate is 40 cents as against a present rate of 
54 cents. 





Will Fight Higher Workmen’s Compensation Rates 

PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY has it on 
good authority that Oregon and Washington pulp and 
paper mills are not going to sit quiescent under the 
recent upping of their workmen’s compensation fees 50 
cents per $100 of payroll. If plans now in the making 
go thru the Pacific Coast Association of Pulp and 
Paper Manufacturers will sponsor a project to coordi- 
nate the SAFETY practices of all Pacific Coast mills. 
The association is to have the active cooperation of the 
National SAFETY Council, for which E. R. Brown, 
formerly SAFETY director for Crown Willamette, is 
the Columbia Basin division manager. 

The rates now charged the mills are terrifically high 
and widely divergent between the two states. As an 
example, the Oregon rate on health is 1 cent, paid 
entirely by the employe, while the Washington rate is 
4 cents, 2 cents being paid by the employe and 2 cents 
by the employer. 

It is believed that if the SAFETY practices of the 
various mills can be unified, the accident experience 
curve will be brought down considerably and the com- 
pensation rates equalized and greatly reduced. 





Seek Rail Rate Adjustments 


As predicted by C. B. Richards, traffic manager of 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, and no doubt by many 
another paper mill traffic expert, the railroads are not 
altogether pleased with the I. C. C. decision in the 
Fourth Section case. 

In naming the ports between which the railroads 
could publish rates based on water competition and 
departing from the Fourth Section ruling, which re- 
quires that no rate between two points be lower than the 
tate from an intermediate point, the commission over- 
looked Vancouver, St. Helens, Camas, Longview, Ev- 
erett, Bellingham, Port Angeles and Tacoma. 

the railroads are now applying to the commission 

to consider these points as ports, permitting them to 

ase their rates from these points south on water com- 

Petition. Minor adjustments also are being sought by 
the Southern Pacific. 


Paper Mills Boost Boy Scout Movement 

The Boy Scout campaign to raise $1,000 to assure 
membership in the Portland area council and continua- 
tion of the scout movement in Clackamas county has 
gained considerable headway by the contribu:tion of 
$200 by the Hawley Pulp & Paper Company and $200 
by the Crown Willamette Paper Company, operating 
mills at Willamette Falls at Oregon City and West Linn 
respectively. The donations were made through Resi- 
dent Manager C. E. Bruner of the West Linn plant and 
George W. Houk, executive vice-president of the 
Hawley mill. 


Mr. Houk of the Hawley mill issued the following 
on the campaign: 


“I have read with a great deal of unusual interest of 
the very splendid and constructive work that has been 
done in our community here, in organizing and training 
Boy Scouts. 


“The criticism that is often heard, because the Haw- 
ley mill is owned in large part by outside interests, is 
that the management takes little interest in local affairs. 
The personnel of our organization is almost entirely 
made up of citizens of this community, and their well 
being and the well being of their boys must be of prime 
importance to us, and in these difficult times it is our 
sincere regret that we cannot do more.” 





Lowenstein Goes East 

A. B. Lowenstein, resident manager of the Port 
Townsend karft mill of the National Paper Products 
Company since its establishment in 1928, left in Janu- 
ary for New York, together with J. D. Zellerbach, exec- 
utive vice-president of the Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, of which the National Paper Products Company is 
a subsidiary organization. 


Mr. Lowenstein has recently been elected vice- 
president of the National Paper Products Company and 
expects to be in the East for several months in connec- 


tion with the corporation’s eastern interests at Carthage, 
N. Y., and elsewhere. 


During his absence the operation of the Port Town- 
send kraft mill will be in charge of E. W. Erickson who 
has been appointed assistant resident manager. 





Grays Harbor Mill Will Not Shut Down 


Rumor gained considerable headway in the Grays 
Harbor district of Washington in January that the 
Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Company would shut 
down. The gossip was definitely spiked by Resident 
Manager W. S. Lucey. 


Mr. Lucey stated that a difficult situation in the 
pulp market brought about largely by the depreciation 
of foreign exchange, which permitted Swedish and 
Canadian pulp to be dumped in the United States 
markets at distress prices, had forced the Grays Har- 
bor mill to go along on a curtailed basis. However. 
concerted efforts to alleviate the competitive situation 
were expected to reestablish more normal conditions. 





Cutting White Fir For Pulpwood 
Pulpwood contractors in Southwestern Washington 
are engaged in getting out several hundred cords of 
white fir for shipment as pulpwood to pulp mills at 
Vancouver, Washington, and Shelton. 
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considered from any angle 


In the soda process it eliminates the use of 
rotaries, ash conveying apparatus and 
leachers. 


In the sulphate process it eliminates the need 
for disc evaporators, rotaries and smelters. 


In either process greater efficiency in recov- 
ery of chemicals with complete combustion 
of volatiles and fixed carbons. 


Savings in fuel cost and permanent protec- 
tion against troublesome dirt, smoke and 
odors. 


«a good investment! 


Tm Vv 


Detailed description, diagrams and tables are contained 
in a twenty page book that will be sent to any pulp mill 
executive on request. Write for a copy of this book. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


201 No. Wells Street 
CHICAGO 


Main Office—122 East 42nd Street 414 Lewis Building 
NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL 
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Japan’s Paper Production and Sales Japan’s Pulp Imports—November, 1931 
November, 1931 Japan imported chemical pulp as follows in Novem- 
Productions Sales ber (quantities stated in pounds). Sweden, 3,554,533; 
Lbs. Lbs. Norway, 916,267; Germany, 191,600; British, 2,400; 
Printing Paper— U. S. A., 4,721,200; Canada, 11,239,333; Czecho Slo- 


Superior quality 12,892,363 15,099,210 yakia, 540,400; Other Europe, 505,067; total, 21,670,- 
Ordinary quality 10,537,667 12,252,241 goo. 


157,390 2,646,961 
i Pr pipet 10,490,018 It will be noted that Swedish imports were valued 
Art Paper : 938,817 944,518 at Yen 102,131.00 and U. S. A. imports were valued at 
News Printing 44,224,449 43,123,058 Yen 274,427.00. This shows the relatively cheap cost 
Sulphite Paper 4,341,095 3,546,336 of Swedish goods due to that country not being on 
Colored Paper 1,402,132 1,338,644 gold basis. 
Wrapping Paper 13,432,730 12,807,344 

inese Paper 1,600,682 1,494,281 — . 
oe Area 6,896,733 6,063,008 Scandinavian Pulp Mill Wages Down 40% 
Sundries 4,539,758 4,451,462 








Wage adjustments in the Scandinavian countries may 
become an issue before long, in Norway as well as in 
Sweden. In September of last year a new wage agree- 
ment was concluded in Norway, which reduced wages 
by 6 to 8%; in Sweden the present agreements expired 
Dave Stenstrom, resident manager, and Frank Sulli- on January 1, and employers will undoubtedly attempt 
van, general superintendent of Crown Zellerbach Cor- to reduce wage rates, to which labor will most cer- 
poration’s big subsidiary plant, Pacific Mills Ltd., at tainly object. Based on the depreciation in the value 
Ocean Falls, B. C., were down in more southerly lati- of the Swedish and Norwegian currency, workers in 
tudes during January. these two countries have already had their wages re- 

They visited other mills of the big corporation in the duced by approximately 40%. (Commercial Attache 
states. Marquard H. Lund, Oslo.) 





Total 112,100,569 114,257,081 








Stenstrom and Sullivan Down From Ocean Falls 








IMPORTS OF PULP WOOD AND WOOD PULP INTO THE UNITED STATES 
BY COUNTRIES AND CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 
November, 1931 


Compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
(Figures Subject to Revision.) 





PULP WOODS 


Rough. ‘ Peeled —~ Rossed 





Other Spruce Other Spruce Other : 
Cords Dollars Cords Dollars Cords Dollars is Dollars Cords Dollars 





15,300 218,013 
224 1,514 35,552 394,588 5,458 








12,521 125,615 224 1,514 50,852 612,601 5,458 51,450 
Total Imports of Pulpwood, November, 1931—69,803 cords—$799,101. 





WOOD PULP 


Chemical Chemical Chemical Chemical Soda Pulp, 
Unbleached Bleached Unbleached 
Sulphite Sulphite Sulp and Bleached 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons T Tons Dollars 





COUNTRIES— 
Austria 


534 24,437 
Ceech kia 24,958 
ia 








10,876 
$20,828 ‘——.. 
1,922 104,808 3562 


cig hpigeilanlin di ciapat 97 

1,319,750 4,116 212,163 45,092 

aes 21,975 Los 

300,086 191,470 2,345 
357,005 2,470,289 31,898 1,742,656 58,972 1,892,620 

CUSTOMS DISTRICTS— 

Maine and New Hampshire. 3,542 96,178 Wer 431,330 3,804 208,971 14,511 443,188 
Vermont 876 18,909 —.. 392 1,254 128,365 


2,731 125,307 
24,881 


2,247 6,431 
3,591 12,243 494,529 3,551 
1,082 49,202 172 
10,324 152 
CS epee 
spehcatiadeass. 66 12,983 
17,871 


283,553 759 ) 199,957 
197,839 6,311 392,76 48,967 
a 74,909 


Total iia tai tice arcs a 577 12,732 59,877 2,470,289 31,898 1,742,656 58,972 1,892,620 1,730 160,758 189 9,858 
Total Imports, all grades of Wood Pulp, November, 1931—171,478 tons—$6,645,971. 
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Let this new 


Goodyear THOR Belt 


handie that beater drive 


em ought to see how the new 
Goodyear THOR Belt, seamless*, 
takes to the hard drive duty — on 
beaters, Jordans, pumps, cone- 
pulleys and chippers. 

Its unique construction — no 
center seam to open up under flex- 
ing, and a protective envelope that 
guards the edges against fray. 

It is made of heavy silver-duck, 
strong at the fasteners, and cush- 
ioned and buttressed in tough 
Goodyear rubber. 

Goodyear THOR Belting, seam- 
less*, like all other Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods for paper 
mills — Goodyear Soft-Nozzle Sani- 
tary Hose for wash up purposes, 
for example—is scientifically spec- 
ified to its job in your plant by the 
G. T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man. 

The G. T. M. has a record of saving 
time and costs in many paper mills. 
If you think he might help you get 
better belt and hose service at lower 
cost, write to Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


TUNE IN: 


Goodyear invites you to hear 
John Philip Sousa and his Band 
.- . . Arthur Pryor and his Band 
- - » Revellers Quartet and Con- 
cert-Dance Orchestra — every 
Wednesday and Saturday night, 
over N.B.C. Red Network, 
WEAF and Associated Stations. 


* Goodyear THOR Belting, seamless, is made in widths up 
and including 16" — THOR quality of special construction is 
available for larger sizes 
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The Paper and Pulp Industry in November, 1931 

According to identical mill reports to the Statistical 
Department of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion from members and cooperating organizations, the 
daily average of total paper production in November 
decreased 4% under October and 5% under Novem- 
ber, 1930. The daily average wood pulp production in 
November was 8% above October, 1931, and 4% below 
November, 1930. 

Compared with November a year ago, the daily 
average production registered a decrease in the follow- 
ing grades. Uncoated book, paperboard, wrapping, 
tissue, writing, and hanging papers. Compared with 
October, 1931, the following percentage decrease were 
registered in the daily average production: Paper- 
board, 10.2%; bag, 5.7%; wrapping, 3.3%; tissue, 
4.3%; writing, 6.2%; and building, 15.5%. 

The eleven months’ cumulative total of production 
of paper was 9.2% below the corresponding period in 
1930, while shipments were 8.6% smaller than a year 
ago. Newsprint, uncoated book, bag, hanging and 
building papers have shown improvement, while paper- 
board and writing papers showed practically no change 
in production at the end of the eleven-month period as 
compared with the end of the ten-month period. 

The eleven months’ cumulative total of wood pulp 
production for 1931 was reported as 14.7% below the 
level of the same period in 1930. 

Total shipments of wood pulp to the outside market 
were 29.3% below the level of the eleven months’ total 
of 1930. Bleached sulphite, mitscherlich sulphite and 
kraft pulp shipments to the open market were greater 
than in the first eleven months of 1930. : 

Total wood pulp inventories showed an increase, 
and at the end of November were 5.5% above the level 
of November, 1930. All grades, excepting bleached 
sulphite, kraft and soda pulp, showed inventories above 
the level of November, 1930. 


REPORT OF PAPER OPERATIONS IN IDENTICAL MILLS FOR 
THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1931 





GRADE: 


Production 
Shipments 
Stocks on Hand 
End of Month— 
Tons 





Re ee a ae 
Book, Uncoated _.......... 
ne ae 
rapping 
GPa a 
Tissue = 
Hanging _ ae 
Building _ wt 3,691 
ee 13,158 





Total All Grades Nov. 1931 
Total All Grades 11 Mos. 1931__. 


389,377 
4,768,832 


385,279 
4,771,025 
5,218,378 


256,585 
256,585 
266,805 


Total All Grades 11 Mos. 1930 5,249,445 








REPORT OF WOOD PULP OPERATIONS IN IDENTICAL MILLS 
FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1931 





GRADE: 


Used During 
month—Tons 
Shipped During 
Month—Tons 
Stocks on Hand 
End of Month— 


Production 





eee eae arene 

Sulphite, News Grade _.. 

Sulphite, Bleached ___. 

Sulphite, Easy Bleaching _ 

Sulphite, Mitscherlich 

Kraft Pulp 

Soda Pulp 

ee 38 372 50 





Total All Grades Nov. 1931 
Total All Grades 11 Mos. 1931 
Total All Grades 11 Mos. 1930 


159,903 140,953 12,178 
1,844,445 1,682,409 157,033 74,275 
2,161,773 1,933,740 222,015 70,416 








Sino-Japanese War Interferes 

Newsprint and pulp exporters engaged in the trans- 
pacific trade have been inconvenienced to some extent 
by the recent Far Eastern hostilities, but not to a degree 
seriously interfering with the movement of shipments. 

“We are hoping that the trouble will be smoothed 
out within a few weeks,” remarked an executive of a 
British Columbia paper company which recently has 
developed important market connections in the Orient. 
“If the disturbance lasts for long, severe dislocation of 
the transpacific trade in pulp and paper is inevitable. 
There is always the threat of an embargo on shipments 
to China if Japanese ships blockade the Chinese ports, 
but indications are that such a situation will not be 
reached. 

“Our chief difficulty now is the fluctuating exchange 
with Japan, and the general uncertainty affecting all 
business with the Far East.” 


Coast Mills Fail to Bid 

Bids by Pacific Coast manufacturers on paper sup- 
plies required by the Government Printing Office were 
notoriously conspicuous by their absence it was revealed 
when these bids were recently opened. The Govern- 
ment is a tremendous user of paper, as witness some 
of these wants on which bids were called: 1,500 tons 
of roll news print; 4,600 tons of m.f. book, flat and in 
tolls; 1,800 tons of supercalendared book; 1,500 tons 
of mimeograph; 2,100 tons of sulphite writing, white 
and colored; 400 tons of sulphite bond; 600 tons of 
kraft wrapping; 5,000 tons of postal card bristol; and 
400 tons of chipboard. That isn’t the list complete, by 





any means, but it gives an idea of the size of this mar- 
ket. And all are items which Coast mills can supply. 
It would be interesting to trace out the origin of the 
raw materials entering into the manufacture of the pa- 
pers used by the Government. Of the wood content 
papers, how much of the wood pulp could be traced to 
trees growing in American forests, cut into pulpwood 
by American woodsmen, hauled to the mill on Amer- 
ican transportation facilities, manufactured into pulp 
by American workmen, and finally formed into an all- 
American sheet of paper by American workmen on the 
payroll of an American mill? It is safe to say that 
much of the paper purchased by the Government is 
made from imported pulp or from pulp manufactured 
in American mills from imported wood. 
Representative Albert Johnson of Washington, ap- 
preciating this subsidy of foreign payrolls by Govern- 
ment funds, has introduced a bill in Congress which 
would prohibit the Government (in Washington, D. C.) 
from purchasing any wood content papers except those 
which originated from wholly domestic sources. 





Pim Returns From Orient 

Harry C. Pim, export manager of Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
Vancouver, has returned from a two months’ tour of 
Japan and China, where he studied the market for pulp 
and paper in the interests of his company. 

Mr. Pim found the potential market bright, altho 
exchange, business depression and the present Sino- 
Japanese disturbance have complicated the situation 
considerably. 
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NEWS PRINT PRODUCTION 


The News Print Service Bureau’s Bulletin No. 168 
states that production in Canada during December 
1931 amounted to 165,173 tons and shipments to 165,- 
017 tons, including an estimate for one company whose 
exact figures were not reported. Production in the 
United States was 93,861 tons and shipments 93,550 
tons, making a total United States and Canadian news 
print production of 259,034 tons and shipments of 
258,567 tons. During December, 24,514 tons of news 
print were made in Newfoundland and 1,224 tons in 
Mexico, so that the total North American production 
for the month amounted to 284,772 tons. 

Adding to the production of the regular news print 
mills reporting monthly throughout the year, the small 
amount made by mills whose product is chiefly other 
grades, the total North American output of news print 


paper in 1931 was 3,688,450 tons, of which 2,220,775 
tons was made in Canada, 1,157,497 tons in the United 
States, 294,983 tons in Newfoundland and 15,195 tons 
in Mexico. The Canadian output was 11.3 per cent less 
than in 1930, that in the United States 9.7 per cent less, 
with a gain of 2.7 per cent in Newfoundland and 6.4 
per cent gain in Mexico, making a total continental de- 
crease of 399,614 tons, or 9.8 per cent. 

During December the Canadian mills operated at 
51.3 per cent of rated capacity, the United States mills 
at 62.9 per cent and Newfoundland mills at 96.8 per 
cent. Stocks of news print paper at Canadian mills 
totalled 54,214 tons at the end of December and at 
United States mills 32,709 tons, making a combined to- 
tal of 86,923 tons which was equivalent to 4.8 days’ 
average production. 


NEWS PRINT PRODUCTION IN NORTH AMERICA—1923-1931 


Source—News Print Service Bureau 


— PRODUCTION — 





Per Day 
Rating Tons 


Per Month 
Actual Tons 


Operat’g Day (Totals per Mo.) 





SHIPMENTS———_, 
Actual Tons 


Per Per Cent Rating Tons Per Cent 
Per Month Rating 


CANADIAN MILLS 


1931—December _ = ae 12,376 
welve Months -................. 12,376 

1930—Twelve Months _..............-.- Ss: 11,676 

1929—Twelve Months _....... «10,3 26 

oe Te See 

1927—Twelve Months 

1926—Twelve Months 

1925—Twelve Months 

1924—Twelve Months 

1923—Twelve Months 


165,173 
2,220,775 
2,504,147 
2,728,827 
2,381,102 
2,086,949 
1,881,737 
1,522,217 
1,352,994 
1,266,232 


193 1—-December ; 93,861 

Twelve Months _ we 1,157,497 
1930—Twelve Months - 1,282,372 
1929—Twelve Months - 1,392,276 
1928—Twelve Months - 1,417,572 
1927—Twelve Months -. 1,485,495 
1926—Twelve Months 1,684,218 
1925—Twelve Months _...........__.. 1,530,318 
1924—Twelve Months -__. 1,481,425 
1923—Twelve Months 1,485,000 


UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN MILLS 


1931—December -_.. 

welve Months _..... 
1930—-Twelve Months __. 
1929—Twelve Months ___. 
1928—Twelve Months - 
1927—Twelve Months 
1926—Twelve Months __. 
1925—Twelve Months __-_.. 
1924—Twelve Months 
1923—Twelve Months 


259,034 
3,378,272 
3,786,519 
4,121,103 
3,798,674 
3,572,444 
3,565,955 
3,052,535 
2,834,419 
2,751,232 


NORTH AMERICAN PRODUCTION _ 
Canada United States 


1931—December ........................---.----.-..---. 
1930—Twelve Months ____.. 
Twelve Months 
1929—Twelve Months 
1928—Twelve Months 
1927—Twelve Months 
1926—Twelve Months 
1925—Twelve Months 
1924—Twelve Months 
1923—Twelve Months 


165,173 
2,220,775 
2,504,147 
2,728,827 
2,381,102 
2,086,949 
1,881,737 
1,522,217 
1,352,994 
1,266,232 


UNITED STATES MILLS 


165,017 
2,202,623 
2,494,694 
2,722,381 
2,399,030 
2,062,749 
1,878,746 
1,525,150 
1,344,757 
1,257,521 


4,236 


32,061 
19,023 
34,469 
20,877 
12,030 
16,238 
23,757 
23,669 


13,577 o 258,567 J 86,923 
14,220 R 3,359,254 . 86,923 
14,398 : 3,762,759 : 68,838 
14,142 , 4,131,620 . 43,969 

ae 3,798,455 eee 53,608 
3,537,270 eos 38,994 
3,563,536 ae 26,375 
3,059,495 prea 34,652 
2,825,576 abe 45,711 
2,734,853 38,792 


Newfoundland Mexico Total 
24,514 284,772 
294,983 3,688,450 
287,259 4,088,064 
255,501 4,395,284 
230,745 4,046,400 
202,852 3,789,433 
186,471 3,765,838 
96,588 3,161,804 
64,648 2,910,567 
63,906 y 2,827,138 








Pilz Named Director on Lumber Company Board 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, operating 
large logging and sawmilling interests in Tacoma and 
the Puget Sound country, placed William J. Pilz on its 
board of directors at its recent annual meeting. Mr. 
Pilz is general manager of the Everett Pulp & Paper 
Company, book paper mill of Everett, Washington. 
Mr. Pilz is also executor of the estate of the late Leon- 
ard Howarth, who was an official of the lumber or- 
ganization. 


Paper Box for Berries and Small Fruits 

Payson Thompson, manager of the Portland Paper 
Box Company, reports that an increased useage of a 
paper container for berries and small fruits reflects im- 
provements that have been made in the product and 
the initiative of the manufacturers of paper products in 
opening new markets. 

The paper container made progress in acceptance 
during 1931 and it is expected that further headway 
will be achieved in the present year. 
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Pulp Mill Pollution—Oyster Lands 

Those interested in stream pollution problems will 
find much information in a recent publication by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Fisheries, 
entitled “Effects of Pulp Mill Pollution on Oysters.” 
The work is known as Bulletin No. 6. 

The bulletin deals with the well known case at Shel- 
ton, Washington, where oyster growers in the vicinity 
of the Rainier Pulp & Paper Company’s sulphite pulp 
mill sought to collect damages from the pulp mill com- 
pany for alleged injury to their oyster beds. 

In the summary and conclusions the bulletin states, 
“Tt is recommended that pulp mills using the sulphite 
process totally exclude waste liquor from waters in 
which oysters are grown. It is not impossible to dispose 
of waste liquor by means of by-products plants or by 
evaporating and burning, and such measures should be 
employed in the interest of such natural resources as 
oysters.” 





A. J. Lewthwaite Passes On 

One more of the Pacific Coast’s pioneer paper 
manufacturers passed into the great beyond on January 
23 when Alexander James Lewthwaite died at his home 
in Portland: following an illness which resulted in his 
retirement from active life four years ago. 

His father is said to have built the first paper mill 
in Oregon. 

The deceased was for many years an active execu- 
tive in the Crown Willamette Paper Company. 

The active and honorary pall bearers at the funeral 
included many well known Northwest pulp-paper mill 
executives. They were: 

Active pallbearers—Albert Bankus, C. E. Bruner, 
J. R. Frum, L. R. Gault, J. E. Hanny and Emmett 
Rathbun; honorary, George R. Berkey, R. L. Brackett, 
C. D. Bruun, C. C. Colt, Franklin T. Griffith, R. L. 
Herren, Alma D. Kat, W. D. McWaters, Cassius R. 
Peck, John H. Walker, O. L. Price and F. O. Downing. 





The Scandinavian paper industry is facing a difficult 
year with new British import duties in force and the 
collapse of credit in certain markets. As against these 
unfavorable factors, however, may be mentioned the 
Chinese boycott against Japanese goods, which is par- 
ticularly benefitting thin paper producers. Prices of 
both newsprint and wrapping papers are weak and 
further declines are anticipated. The advantage de- 
rived from the currency situation might be more ef- 
fective if there were closer cooperation between produc- 
ers in the three countries—(Commercial Attache Mar- 


quard H. Lund, Oslo). 





THE HOTEL CONGRESS 


The stopping place in Portland 
for Pulp and Paper Men 
Sixth at Main Street 


PORTLAND 
OREGON 


200 Rooms—200 Baths 
Convenient Downtown 
Location. 
Reasonable Rates 
Prevail 


LOUIS E. BOGEL, Resident Manager 

















ORR FELT 


costs are 
elt the least 


Any felt that will last several 
days longer than the general 
run of felts saves a bit of ex- 
pense worth consideration. And 
in the course of the year’s pro- 
duction the saving becomes a 
factor of prime importance— 
for money saved is profit 
made... . 


Orr Felts, on a test with com- 
peting makes, averaged nine 
days longer service. Figure 
nine days more on your year’s 
run, cut the figures in half if 
you will. Either way, the sav- 
ing is important. Then call for 
an Orr representative. 


A complete line—an Orr 
for every machine 
requirement. 


vWv 


The 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 


PIQUA, OHIO 
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The Situation in the Orient 

“The position in Japan is far from good in the pulp 
and paper business,” a correspondent informs, qualify- 
ing the report with a statement that the depression 
has apparently run its course. 

“The trouble with China has been the cause of a 
very severe boycott of Japanese goods by the Chinese 
and it is having a serious effect on the production of 
the Japanese Mills. Practically all exports of paper 
to China have ceased and there does not seem to be 
any reason to hope that the boycott will be lifted in 
the near future. 

“The occupation of Manchuria by the Japanese 
forces has naturally aggravated the position still further 
but it is quite evident that Japan intends to remain in 
Manchuria and to control this territory. The Chinese 
must eventually recognize this fact and by the end of 
this year it is possible that trade conditions with China 
will have improved. 

“As far as Manchuria is concerned, Japan is un- 
doubtedly the only country to govern it successfully. 
It will, of course, mean that trade which has hitherto 
gone to England and America from Manchuria will 
gradually be diverted to Japan, but the Japanese will 
develop the country as soon as they can and this will 
naturally open up new lines in which foreigners can 
interest themselves. 

“Japan’s troubles now hinge on finance and this has 
given an unfortunate blow to pulp imports from 
Canada and the United States. The gold embargo be- 
ing reimposed the Yen has depreciated some 30% and 
this has made the price of imported pulp increase by 
a like amount. On the other hand the poor exports 
of paper has piled up stocks and manufacturers have 
been able to raise up their prices by only 10%. There 


is at present a margin of 20% between Japanese and 
Canadian - American pulp, and this has naturally 
curtailed importations. The position will gradually 
straighten itself out but in the meanwhile it does not 
help Pacific Coast manufacturers. 

“Sweden not now being on the gold standard is able 
to export its products at extremely cheap prices. This 
will be evident from the list of importations, for the 
month of November. The U. S. imports amounted to 
4,721,000 lbs. valued at Yen 274,427 which equals Sen 
5.8 per lb., while the Swedish imports were 3,554,533 
Ibs. valued at Yen 102,131, which is the equivalent of 
Sen 2.9 per lb. c.i.f. Japan. A ridiculously cheap aver- 
age but possibly caused by the depreciated Scandinavian 
and English currencies. 

“Local sentiment has improved considerably since the 
new cabinet was formed but the governing party is not 
an ideal one being more of the inflationist type, but still, 
in these days, a Cabinet of this nature will benefit the 
world somewhat as it may set the fashion to start spend- 
ing money again!” 





Speed the Census 

The Bureau of the Census is now mailing its biennial 
questionnaires to the manufacturers of the country. 
The 1931 questionnaire is considerably simpler than 
the one for 1929, a number of the less important in- 
quiries having been dropped; hence the manufacturers 
are being burdened as little as possible in this census. 

Manufacturers are urged to return their reports 
promptly. The value of the statistics is dependent 
largely upon their timeliness. Manufacturers can aid 
the Bureau materially in this respect by making prompt 
returns and by taking care to answer all inquiries ‘com- 
pletely and correctly. 











“Mt. Vernon”? Standard Weave 


Medium—Standard—Extra Heavy 
Widths "60 to 164” 


Felts within above ranges made in lengths as required. 





Branch Offices 


SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW ORLEANS 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
BALTIMORB 

ST. PAUL 
KANSAS CITY 








Columbia, 8. C., Plant of Mt. Vernon—Woodberry Mills, Inc., Baitimore—where “Kichiand” Felts are made. 


Orders must be placed sufficiently in advance to insure satisfactory delivery. 


TURNER, HALSEY COMPANY 


The Merchants’ Square Building, 40 Worth St., New York 


COTTON DRYER FELTS 


“Richland” Triplex Weave 
Widths 68” to 210” 
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Sole Selling Agent for 


MT. VERNON—WOODBERRY MILLS, Inc. 
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4 name that has won a world-wide reputation 
through 75 years devoted to paper-making progress 
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BE. D. Jones & Sons Co., 


nee 


Pittsfiela, Massachusetts 


use thes in the future-in our various mills. 


iM 
Gentlemen: ri 
We are very glad to tell you that we are a 

much pleased with the performance of the stainless iron ye 
beater bars and bed plates which we have gotten from ia 
sn a 
At the oresent: tise we have a number of these is, 

sete on arder from you and we expect to continue te ra) 
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Yours very truly, 
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CRANE & CO., INC. va. 
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Dependable Performance and Minimum 
Maintenance Assured with 


Jones Beater Bars and Bed Plates 


ASTER Beater operation, rust-free, no scrap- 
ing or painting at annual shut-down periods, 
less depreciation, with better service than other 
steel bars, are the results obtained by a promi- 
nent mill after more than one year’s use of 
JONES Stainless Iron Beater Bars and Bed Plates. 


JONES Beater Rolls can be made in any size 
desired, and filled with any type, bar, or metal, 
according to individual requirements. Spindles 
are all of forged steel. The Beater Bearings may 
be either babbitted, collar oiling or anti-friction, 
any make. 





E.D. JONES & SONS COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 
BUILDERS OF HIGH GRADE MACHINERY FOR PAPER MILLS 
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When writing to advertisers please mention PaciFic PuLp AND Paper INDUSTRY 





To 
THE 
PAPER MILL 










It is sound economy to 
generalize in G D C 
Colors. 









Consult our representa- 
tive — he can offer sug- 
gestions. 













There is a G D C color 
for every specialized 


need. 









Current colors are car- 
ried in stock at all our 
offices. 


<> 


GENERAL 


DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


38 Natoma St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Paper Coal Container Successful 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company has been en- 
joying marked success in selling small quantities of coal 
in fibre box containers. These boxes are 18 inches 
high by 12 inches square, and have a “scuttle box” 
feature, which permits pouring the coal from one corner 
of the box. The box is designed for sales of small 
quantities of coal for the range, stove or fireplace, is 
easily handled and has the all important feature of 
cleanliness. 





Printing—Big Payroll Builder for Washington 

No group of manufacturing industries is of so much 
economic importance to the state of Washington as that 
of printing and publishing. The U. S. Department 
of Commerce in its analysis of the biennial census of 
manufacturers says: “The economic importance of the 
processes of manufacture must be judged, not by the 
quantity or value of the products leaving the factories, 
but by the addition to the utility or to the money value 
of the materials.” And then gives figures showing that 
the value added to the cost of materials by manufactur- 
ing constitutes a larger portion of the total value of the 
output of the printing and publishing group than pre- 
vails in any other group. 

The federal data also show that the printing and 
publishing group made a greater per cent increase dur- 
ing the two-year period under comparison than did any 
other group with the exception of women’s clothing. 

The cost of materials includes supplies, containers, 
fuel and power. The largest single factor in the value 
added by manufacturing is labor which remains as 
added wealth to the state in which the factories are 
located. 


During the four-year period ending with 1927 there’ 
was an increase from 123 to 159 weeklies in the state | 
of Washington, and a decrease of from 40 to 36 dailies, 7 
The total value for the state of the output in printing © 
and publishing was $25,568,972, of which the raw mate. | 
rials represented but $5,948,380. Almost twenty million | 
dollars of new wealth was created that year and largely 
distributed in payrolls by this group of manufacturing © 
establishments. 





Daring To Use An Old Idea 

Advertising on toilet tissue rolls is being extensively 
used by firms turning out this product in the United 
Kingdom. This new phase in advertising has been 
aided by the fact that a paper calendared on one or 
both sides is preferred by consumers in the United 
Kingdom to the soft crepe paper popular in the United | 
States. Advertising may be divided into three classes: 
Messages printed on the face of the paper; the brand 
name perforated into the sheet near the tear line ~ 
to assist in ease of separation; and rubber stamping in — 
purple ink upon the end of each roll telling of the 
number of sheets, name of the advertiser, and setting 
forth the British origin of the goods. The latest de- 
velopment was conceived by a manufacturer of deod- 
orant who grasped the peculiar advantages inherent 
in the sequence of toilet rolls. A tasteful border is 
printed on each sheet leaving the center free. Into 
the border “Twelve Health Hints” have been worked, 
two to a sheet, which have been numbered plainly and 
consecutively. The twelve health hints, needless to} 
say, show various uses of his deodorant. (George? 
Lewis Jones, Office of Commercial Attache, London.) 7 





Looking 


The future outlook is bright to those who do things best. 
We build TENAX best and are accepted as the ones to do it. 
Because we originated the TENAX style. 
Do not be enslaved to the past. 





Embrace your opportunity to a bright future with TENAX. 


Non-Users are the Losers 


Forward 


/ 





LocKPoRT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, NEW YORK 





When writing to advertisers please mention Paciric PuLP aNnD Paper INDUSTRY 





